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The Narrow Way Of Orthodoxy 


Protopresbyter Thomas Hopko 


Responding to requests from Russia, Slovakia, the Czech 
Republic and Romania to share the experiences of Ortho¬ 
doxy in North America. Fr. Thomas Hopko, Dean of St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary, prepared the following article winch 
serves as an introduction to the essays which follow in this 
special issue of the Theological Quarterly.* 

... narrow is the way that leads to life, and few 

there be who find it. (Matthew 7:14) 

The holy fathers teach us never to give advice unless we 
are asked. On this principle I could justify giving advice to 
you, dear brothers and sisters, since you have asked me to 
speak today. But I cannot be so bold. I have no advice to 
offer you. Rather I wiU share with you some of my convic¬ 
tions about Orthodox life in a democratic, pluralistic society. 
These convictions result from the experiences of two cen¬ 
turies of Orthodox Church history in North America: most 
especially from our American experiences of the past seventy- 
five years, for more than thirty of which I have served as an 
Orthodox priest, pastor and professor of theology. 

In sharing my convictions with you, I have no intention 
to teach you. I hope rather to stimulate your reflections by 
imitating those described by St. John Climacus. These are 
they who, sinking in the mud, call out to others to tell them 

''‘This paper was read at a conference, *‘The Historical Road of Russian 
Orthodoxy, Yesterday and Today,” held in St* Petersburg, Russia, 1993. 
It was also presented at the Orthodox Theological Faculty in Preshov, 
Slovakia, June, 1995. 
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how they had sunk there. They do this so that those passing 
by would not fall in the same way (cf. Ladder of Divine 
Ascent, Step 26, 14). I pray that my words will be helpful. 


“/ am a Christian” 

When the early Christian martyrs were brought before 
their persecutors they often answered the threats of their tor¬ 
turers with the simple words; “I am a Christian!” 

The first Christian believers had no earthly identity. They 
were dead to this world. They belonged to God’s kingdom. 
In their homelands they were aliens. In foreign lands they 
were at home. They belonged everywhere and nowhere, for 
they were “fellow citizens with the saints and members of the 
household of God” (Ephesians 2:19). 

By virtue of their having been baptized into Christ and 
sealed with the Holy Spirit, thereby becoming participants 
in the eucharistic supper of God’s kingdom, the believers in 
the Holy Trinity had died to this world. Their lives were now 
“hid with Christ in God” (Colossians 3:3). They identified 
themselves—fundamentally and essentially—no longer as Greeks 
or Jews, slaves or freemen, barbarians or Scythians, or even 
as men and women (Galatians 3:27-28, Colossians 3:11). 
They were now Christians (Acts 11:26): . a chosen race, 

a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people (1 Peter 
2:9). 

This was the spiritual consciousness of Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians in the apostolic Church, the consciousness of the Church’s 
saints throughout the ages. This was their deepest personal 
experience and their steadfast conviction as members of the 
one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church of Christ. 

This consciousness, experience and conviction has to a 
large degree been lost by the great majority of Orthodox 
Christians now living in North America. How few there 
be—even among the bishops and priests—who have this fun¬ 
damental, essential identity of being Orthodox Christians who 
belong to the one true Church which is, here and now, the 
foretaste of God’s kingdom to come for peoples of all nations 
of the earth. 
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For the most part, we Orthodox in North America view 
our church membership primarily in terms of our ancestry as 
Albanians, Bulgarians, Carpatho-Russians, Greeks, Romani¬ 
ans, Russians, Serbians, Syrians, Ukrainians.... We identify 
ourselves and our churches in this way. And we are looked 
upon in this way by the Churches of the old countries, which 
often consider us to be an ecclesiastical “diaspora” no matter 
how long we have been living in the United States and Canada 
as citizens of these countries, and worshipping in Orthodox 
churches which have been here for centuries. 

We in the United States and Canada are divided into 
many ecclesiastical “jurisdictions” on the basis of nationality, 
ethnicity and political ideology. We claim that we are one and 
the same Orthodox Church, and in liturgical rites and creedal 
statements we are. But we openly and shamelessly use our 
ecclesiastical structures for nationalistic, cultural, ethnic and 
ideological ends. We employ our church buildings as shrines 
of national heritages, museums for cultural exhibitions, concert 
halls for ethnic performances, training centers for languages 
and customs, meeting places for patriotic and political pro¬ 
grams and activities. We are free to do so. We have religious 
and political liberty. 

If we North Americans dislike what is being done in 
our church, we can go across the street with like-minded 
people and open another church of our own, even calling it 
Orthodox. This has happened, again and again. The result 
is ecclesiastical and spiritual chaos, disorder, hostility, com¬ 
petition, opportunism ... and a steady decline in church mem¬ 
bership in the churches without significant immigration of 
Orthodox peoples from the “old countries,” together with an 
almost total loss of evangelistic and missionary consciousness 
and activity. 

Except for a faithful few who strive to follow the narrow 
way which leads to life, we members of the Orthodox churches 
in North America have largely lost our basic identity and 
consciousness as Orthodox Christians. We do not identify our¬ 
selves first and foremost, not to say essentially and exclusively, 
as Christians—Orthodox Christians who also happen to be of 
one or another national background and ethnic heritage. And 
we certainly do not organize and administer our church life 
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on the sacred Orthodox principle which calls for unity and 
cooperation among all Orthodox believers living in the same— 
and related—territories and nations. 

From 1794 when the Orthodox missionaries first came 
to Alaska, until the early decades of this century. Orthodox 
Christians in North America were in one unified church. But 
since that time, especially after the Bolshevik revolution, the 
North American missionary diocese of the Russian Orthodox 
Church splintered into many factions and groups. And this is 
how we Orthodox still exist. 

Recent events in your new countries fill some of us with 
sorrow and fear. We see you sinking into the state into which 
we have fallen. Will there be a few Orthodox Christians among 
you who will follow the hard and narrow way of Christ which 
is uncompromisingly opposed to the broad and easy way of 
ecclesiastical division and schism because of nationalistic, 
ethnic, chauvinistic, political, ideological and personal pas¬ 
sions and interests, a way which leads to destruction, both 
here and in the age to come? Will there be at least some who 
say: “I am a Christian; I am Orthodox. I belong to the one, 
holy, catholic and apostolic Church of Christ. I am of one 
mind, one heart, one soul, and one body with all those who 
belong to Christ and the Church, whatever their nationality 
and political opinions. I stand steadfastly opposed to those 
who use Christ’s Church for any secular, nationalistic, ideo¬ 
logical or political purpose, however apparently noble and 
justifiable”? 

The future of Orthodoxy depends on the few in all coun¬ 
ties of the earth who follow the narrow way which insists 
that the Orthodox Church must be the Church and nothing 
but the Church: the presence and foretaste of God’s kingdom 
on earth for all peoples who wish to enter and be saved. 


Church and Society 

The Orthodox Church is not of this world. But the Church 
is in the world for the sake of its salvation. 


For God has so loved the world that he gave his 
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only begotten Son, that whoever believes in hi m 
should not perish, but have eternal life. For God sent 
his Son into the world, not to condemn the world, 
but that the world through him might be saved. (John 
3:16-17) 

The Lord Jesus Christ said that he is “the living bread 
which came down from heaven,” the Son of God who gives 
his own flesh and blood “for the life of the world” (John 
6:51). 

The Orthodox Church can never be identified with this 
world. It is the presence of God’s kingdom in this world until 
Christ comes again in glory at the end of the ages to establish 
God’s kingdom throughout the whole of creation. But the 
Church is in the world for the sake of the world’s life and 
salvation. 

The narrow way which leads to life forbids Orthodox 
Christians to follow the destructive way of identifying Christ’s 
Church with any particular social, political, economic or mili¬ 
tary policy. It forbids anyone from using Christ’s Church for 
any worldly purposes in any way at all. But the narrow way 
which leads to life also forbids Orthodox Christians from tak¬ 
ing the broad and easy way of withdrawal from direct involve¬ 
ment in the social, political, economic and even military activi¬ 
ties of the nations in which they live. It forbids them from 
taking the destructive way of turning Christ’s Church into a 
self-enclosed sectarian cult that has nothing to do with the 
world for which Christ was crucified and glorified, except to 
treat it with scorn and derision as something wicked which lies 
outside God’s saving love and concern. 

Orthodox bishops and priests, by virtue of their ordina¬ 
tion and calling, may not hold worldly positions and par¬ 
ticipate directly in secular affairs. They may not serve in 
political offices, manage economic policies or participate in 
military actions. Such activity is forbidden to the clergy by 
the Church’s canons. But the Church’s pastors and teachers 
are called to guide and direct Orthodox Christian laypeople in 
their calling to bring God’s kingdom to every aspect of their 
daily life and work in the world by every possible means. The 
bishops and priests are called to instruct and inspire their be- 
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Keying people so that they can make social, poUtical, economic 
and even miUtary decisions and actions according to the teach¬ 
ings of Christ and the power of the Holy Spirit; and that they 
would do so freely, humbly and honestly, with love and 
respect for those with whom they disagree, both within the 
Church and outside her borders. 

There is no infallible Orthodox Church teaching on social, 
poKtical, economic and miKtary policies. This is an area for 
legitimate differences of opinion among people of good will, 
including Orthodox Christians. But the narrow way of Christ 
compels Orthodox laypeople to be involved in the life and 
work of their countries, and to do so as those belonging to 
God’s kingdom not of this world, neither scorning the world 
which God loves and saves in His only-begotten Son Jesus 
Christ, nor being swallowed up and consumed by the world 
to the point where the Church becomes nothing other than 
a tool for the worldly activities of passionate people devoid 
of true Christian faith and spiritual life. 

How weU we in North America know the broad and 
easy ways which lead to the destruction of both ecclesial and 
social Kfe. How well we know the way of destructive sectarian 
withdrawal from the world, to the point where there is vir¬ 
tually no Christian witness and impact in social, poKtical, eco¬ 
nomic and miKtary life at all. And how weU we know the 
opposite way of destructive immersion within the activities of 
the world, to the point where virtually aK Christian witness 
and influence is lost. May the Lord preserve those in the newly 
emerging democratic countries of Europe and Asia from fall¬ 
ing into either of these destructive ways which we in North 
America know only too well. 


Liturgy and Life 

The Orthodox Church is essentiaUy a worshipping Church. 
We glory in our liturgical life and devotion. We love our serv¬ 
ices and sacraments, our rites and rituals, our customs and 
traditions. Liturgical life and worship have preserved the Ortho¬ 
dox Church and the faith of countless Orthodox Christians in 
the darkest hours of Moslem oppression and Marxist persecu- 
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tion, as well as in the painful conditions of immigrant life in 
the capitalistic countries of the new world, where many Ortho¬ 
dox behevers found themselves outside the mainstream of social, 
political and economic power and privilege. 

But once again, this time in regard to the Church’s Uturgy, 
destructive temptations, which are always distortions of what 
is godly and good, confront Orthodox Christians. On the one 
hand there is the broad and easy way of turning the Church’s 
worship into a self-enclosed cult, providing an easy and com¬ 
fortable escape from the life and activity of the world. And 
on the other hand there is the equally broad and easy way of 
making the liturgy nothing but the decorative and sentimental 
expression of national and cultural traditions and interests, 
devoid of any power to provide a critical engagement of God’s 
kingdom with the real lives of those who attend and participate, 
and equally devoid of a critical judgment of God’s truth upon 
their attitudes and actions in their daily activities. We in 
North America know both of these broad and easy ways which 
lead to destruction. 

According to Christ’s narrow way which leads to life, 
the Church’s liturgy provides both a critical judgment on life 
in this world, and a comforting empowerment for those called 
to live within the world, though belonging already now to 
God’s kingdom not of this world which wiU come in power 
at the end of the ages. The Church’s Uturgical services and 
sacraments enable and empower believers to experience here 
and now the truth and beauty of God’s kingdom. They allow 
them already now to know by living experience the “ri^teous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit” which, according 
to the apostle Paul, “the kingdom of God is” (Romans 14:17). 

In order to be what it is, the Church’s liturgy must be, 
as the liturgical service itself says, “reasonable worship” 
(Anaphora of the Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom). 
It must be accessible and meaningful to its participants. The 
Church’s liturgy must be connected to the real lives and ex¬ 
periences of real people. It cannot be the ritualistic enactment 
of ancient rites performed in a perfunctory manner in languages 
which no one really understands, according to measurements 
of time which nobody observes, by ministers who have little, 
if any, understanding or interest in the content of what they 
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are doing and why. The Church’s sacraments and services 
cannot be “mysteries” in the sense that they are mystifying, 
meaningless and nonsensical to those who perform and par¬ 
ticipate in them in quasi-magical and mechanical ways. Nor 
can they be given whatever meanings one wishes to give them 
by those who use them for their own subjective personal, re¬ 
ligious, cultural, ideological and/or political purposes. 

Our experience in North America shows that the Church’s 
liturgy is truly the presence of God’s kingdom on earth for 
those who seek and desire Christ’s narrow way which leads to 
life. For those who believe in the Holy Trinity and desire 
“reasonable worship,” the Orthodox liturgy is truly divine. 
It is not in need of radical revision or substantial reformation 
for those who by God’s grace can discern what is divinely 
essential as opposed to what is humanly temporal and pass¬ 
ing. But it is in need of continual spiritual renewal and prac¬ 
tical updating regarding its external forms so that it may 
always be what it is: the living experience of God’s kingdom 
for the faithful in the midst of the earth. 

Our American experience demonstrates clearly that the 
Church’s liturgy can be misused and abused. It can be frozen 
and fossilized. It can be nothing but a collection of irrelevant 
cultic rituals devoid of meaning, power and life. It can be 
the presence not of God’s living kingdom in this present world, 
but the presence of a world long gone, the dead relic of a past 
time and place (usually somewhere in the 19th century, al¬ 
though some may prefer other no-longer-existing periods) in 
which no distinction is made between what is of God in the 
liturgy, and what is of man. When this occurs, people go to 
the church building as they go to a museum or theater: to see 
what people of another age looked like, how they spoke and 
sang, how they dressed and behaved... and, if they so choose 
(for any number of reasons), they can themselves imitate their 
actions. What happens in such cases, which are all-too-familiar 
to us in America, is that the Church’s services and sacraments 
have little or nothing to do with present-day life in our con¬ 
temporary world. And for some who choose this broad and 
easy way, the less the Church’s liturgy has to do with con¬ 
temporary reality the better. The stranger and less understood 
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and less accessible the liturgy is to normal people, the “more 
mystical” and “more Orthodox” it is considered to be. 

Societies in which there is religious liberty are especially 
prone to producing massive variations in liturgical attitudes 
and practices which are not expressive of the rich and positive 
diversity inspired by God’s Holy Spirit in the Church. These 
differences in practice are rather the sinful expressions of human 
predilection, opinion and passion. We know this well in the 
United States and Canada. We pray that you be spared this 
experience in your newly emerging countries, but we fear that 
human beings being what they are, those who want the narrow 
way which leads to life will, according to Christ’s own words, 
be few. 

May the Lord grant that the liturgical services and sacra¬ 
ments of the Orthodox Churches in the new countries of 
Europe and Asia be the true worship of God in spirit and 
truth, brought to the world by Jesus Christ and preserved in 
the Church by the Holy Spirit. God grant that Orthodox 
worship in these lands be according to Christ’s narrow way 
which leads to life. May it not be, what we know too often 
and too well, the broad and easy way of the enactment of 
external forms and cultic rituals, disconnected from the real 
lives of real people, which leads to the destruction of people’s 
lives, especially the majority of young people who expect the 
Church to have something directly to do with their spiritual 
aspirations, desires and needs. 

And speaking of the youth, our experience has been that 
liturgical worship without catechetical instruction and the pos¬ 
sibility to participate directly in Christian work and spiritual 
life produces no long-lasting fruits of the Holy Spirit. And 
neither does catechetical instruction and participation in ac- 
tivistic programs that are disconnected from well-prepared 
participation in the Church’s liturgical life experienced as 
“reasonable worship.” 


Orthodox and Heterodox, Believers and Non-believers 

Our experience in the United States and Canada, espe¬ 
cially in recent years, has also revealed that on either side of 
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Christ’s narrow way concerning the relationship between Or¬ 
thodox Christians and non-Orthodox, and between believers 
and non-believers, there exist two broad and easy ways, op¬ 
posite to each other and equally pernicious and destructive. 

One broad and easy way is to consider everyone and 
everything outside the Orthodox Church to be totally devoid 
of God’s grace and goodness, totally untrue and totally evil. 
Those of this way consider Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Christians, as well members of the pre-Chalcedonian Oriental 
Churches (the Egyptian Copts, the Armenians, the Ethiopians 
and the Syrian Christians of India) as not being Christians at 
all. They hold that their services and sacraments are wholly 
devoid of grace and truth, that there is nothing of God and 
the true Church of God in their doctrines and practices. They 
consider “ecumenism” to be heretically sinful, even when 
“ecumenism” is understood as all Orthodox Churches in the 
world today officially understand it, namely, as the work to 
overcome disagreements and divisions among Christians and 
Christian confessions and communities, to affirm unanimities 
and agreements where these actually exist, and to cooperate 
in practical activities whenever possible for the good of human 
beings, especially the poor, needy, afflicted, outcast and suf¬ 
fering. For those following this way, there can be no discus¬ 
sion or cooperation. There can only be condemnation and 
judgment of others which is often presented as the expression 
of Orthodox strictness, as the narrow way itself. 

The opposite broad and easy way, also well-known in 
the United States and Canada, is to consider that all Chris¬ 
tian confessions and communities, and perhaps even all re¬ 
ligious philosophies and movements, are essentially the same, 
or at least not different enough to matter in any important 
or significant manner. Those following this way view Orthodoxy 
as the cultural religious expression of the traditionally Ortho¬ 
dox peoples, which is to be rigorously preserved by these na¬ 
tions for themselves. They see no need for any theological 
dialogue with others, and no need for any missionary activity. 
Cooperation is usually welcome, especially if it serves the in¬ 
terests of the Orthodox. 

The narrow way of Orthodoxy, however, rejects both of 
these destructive and untrue ways. Orthodox Christians have 
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always insisted that the God of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses 
and all the patriarchs and prophets of Israel is the only true 
God. We have always insisted that Jesus Christ is the only- 
begotten Son and Word and Image of this one true God, who 
is His eternal Father. We have always held that Christ alone 
is the Way, the Truth, and the Life (John 14:6), and that 
the Holy Spirit alone is the Spirit of Truth (John 14:16; 
15:26). We Orthodox have also always held that the Ortho¬ 
dox Church alone, among all Christian confessions and com¬ 
munities, is the one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church of 
Christ, “the household of God, which is the church of the living 
God, the pillar and bulwark of the truth” (1 Timothy 3:15), 
Christ’s very “body... the fulness of Him who fills all in 
all” (Ephesians 1:23). Having participated for many years in 
“ecumenical activity,” including membership on the Faith and 
Order Commission of the World Council of Churches, I have 
never heard one Orthodox Christian participant in North 
America or abroad ever deny any of these sacred truths. 

But Orthodox Christians have also always held—and must 
continue to hold if we are true followers of Christ—that every 
human person is made in God’s image and likeness, that vir¬ 
tually no human person is wholly devoid of God’s grace and 
truth, that heterodox Christians and Christian confessions and 
communities do retain something of God and God’s true Church 
(the so-called “vestiges of the Church”: vestigia ecclesiae) in 
their doctrines and practices, and that individuals in these com¬ 
munities—not in spite of them but because of them—have some¬ 
times attained extraordinary levels of righteousness and holi¬ 
ness. We Orthodox Christians also hold, according to the strict 
teachings of the Church’s Holy Scriptures and Tradition, in¬ 
cluding the witness of the saints, that non-Christians and even 
non-believers are not wholly devoid of God’s grace and truth. 
Because of their being made in God’s image and likeness, we 
can converse with them and cooperate with them and wit¬ 
ness to them of Christ—and even learn some things from them— 
precisely on these bases. 

The Orthodox Church is the one true Church of Christ 
who is the only saving Truth for human beings and the whole 
of creation. As such, the fully committed members of Christ’s 
Church are given the grace to discern whatever is of God, 
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and to rejoice and give thanks for it, wherever and in whom¬ 
ever it happens to be. And we are also given the ability to 
discern what is not of the Lord, and to expose and reject it in 
the light of Christ, who is Himself “the light of the world” 
(John 8:22), “the light which enlightens every person who 
comes into the world” (John 1:9). 

The hard and narrow way of Christ, the way of Orthodox 
Christianity which leads to life, lies between the two wide and 
easy ways to destruction: the way of religious sectarianism on 
the one side, where we consider everything outside of the 
Orthodox Church to be nothing other than undifferentiated 
demonic darkness to be avoided at all costs; and the way of 
religious relativism on the other, where we would see no sig¬ 
nificant or substantial uniqueness in Orthodoxy, except for 
the fact that it is the traditional tribal religion of certain Eu¬ 
ropean, Middle Eastern and Asian peoples, which is to be 
defended at all costs not only against those who would destroy 
it, but also against those who would wish to embrace it and 
accept it as their own. 

We in the United States and Canada know all three 
ways. Many are the sectarians and relativists among the mem¬ 
bers of the North American Orthodox Churches, who follow 
these broad and easy ways. The pluralistic societies in which 
we live, in which there is such great and widespread spiritual 
conflict and complexity, strongly push us towards these false 
paths to which it is so easy to surrender and succumb. But 
happily there are also the few who follow the hard and narrow 
way of Christ and the Church. These are they who affirm the 
absolute truth of the Orthodox Faith and the fulness of life of 
the Orthodox Church, which empowers them with the free¬ 
dom, honesty and love to discern, affirm and rejoice in the 
presence and power of the Holy Trinity, where and in whom 
such are to be found, while sadly exposing and rejecting all in 
which and in whom they are absent. 


The Narrow Way of Orthodoxy 

May Orthodox Christians throughout the world find and 
follow the way of Christ and the Church, which is the hard 
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and narrow way of Orthodoxy. We can do so only by God’s 
grace through sharing with one another. There is no infallible 
magisterium in Orthodoxy. No one person, bishop or local 
church possesses the whole truth on any given issue. And no 
individual, hierarch or church community is exempt from error. 
The Orthodox Church is a sobornal church. It is a church in 
which the Holy Spirit brings God’s truth in Christ to the body 
of believers through the prayers and spiritual accomplishments 
(podvigi) of the saints. The Orthodox Church is a church in 
which human persons discover God’s Truth by bearing each 
other’s burdens, hearing each other’s words, sharing each other’s 
experiences, correcting each other’s faults, and benefiting from 
each other’s wisdom. 

The religious, political and economic liberties which we 
now all enjoy, and for which we give thanks, possess their own 
uniquely insidious forms of trial and temptation. We in the 
United States and Canada know this from long and painful 
experience. Our success in overcoming these temptations in un¬ 
compromising fidelity to the Lord has been minimal. Our only 
hope is that there wiU always be the faithful few among us who 
refuse to surrender to the broad and easy ways which lead 
to destruction. May these trials and temptations, which are 
historically new for you, and therefore especially enticing and 
attractive, prove to be as powerless over true Orthodox be¬ 
lievers as were the atheistic forces of the past with their per¬ 
secutions, imprisonments, and executions. May there always 
be among you, as hopefully among us, those who remain 
steadfastly faithful to God. 

May our Lord—the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit—be with us all as we face the future together in these 
new world conditions. We ask your prayers, and offer ours, 
with deepest respect, admiration and love. 
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Pastoral Care Today 


Fr. Paul Lazor 


Three issues will be addressed in this article; 

1) What is the history of Orthodox pastoral care in 
North America? To answer this question, important forms and 
personalities from three different phases in the historical de¬ 
velopment of the Orthodox Church in North America will be 
reviewed. These phases are: 

a) the mission phase; 

b) the period of consolidation and the struggle to 
survive’, 

c) the contemporary phase.* 

2) What is the present situation of Orthodox pastoral 
care in North America? In answering this question an examina¬ 
tion of the spiritual and cultural context of current Orthodox 
pastoral work will be provided. 

3) What does the future hold? A response to this ques¬ 
tion entails a special look at today’s Orthodox pastor and sug¬ 
gestions about things he might do to to carry out his tasks 
more effectively. 


A. THE PAST 

My historical perspective derives almost exclusively from 
the Slavic experience of pastoral work in the “lower 48” in 

iThis survey summarizes the first two parts of my lecture, “Pastoral 
Life in North America,” given at the Liturgical Institute of Music and 
Pastoral Practice at St. Vladimir’s Seminary in 1993. The three-part scheme 
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this century.® I contend, however, that the basic types of 
priests and pastoral themes encountered in this Slavic experi¬ 
ence may be found, certainly not without local variation and 
peculiarity, in all the jurisdictions and ethnic enclaves which 
comprise the Orthodox Church on this continent. Additionally, 
since the three phases of historical development mentioned 
above are not separated by easily discernible lines of demarca¬ 
tion, the various types of pastors which I discuss may be 
found co-existing and co-working in the Church to the present 
day. 

i. The Mission Pastor 

The mission pastor is a basic figure in the era I refer to 
as the mission phase of church life. Magnificent examples of 
this type of pastor are found in priests such as Fr. Peter Semkoff 
( + 1978) and Fr. Benjamin Kedrovsky ( + 1968)® (whose 
long careers carry over into the “survival” phase as well). In 
background and training these men were very different. In 
principle and practice, however, they were very similar. They 
upheld the notion that the mission of Orthodoxy in America 
was directed to all people, but the almost exclusive focus of 
their pastoral work was the gathering together into one “mis- 

was often presented by Fr. Alexander Schmemann in his numerous lec¬ 
tures about Orthodoxy in America. He alludes to this scheme, under 
slightly different headings, in his introduction to the book, Orthodox America^ 
1794-1976 (Orthodox Church in America, 1975), pp. 11-13. 

2At the same Institute Fr. Michael Oleksa treated the Alaskan mis¬ 
sion experience of the late 18th and 19th centuries, and Bishop Basil 
(Essey) and Fr. Robert Stephanopoulos made presentations about the 
Antiochian and Greek experiences of ecclesiastical development and pas¬ 
toral care. My use of the term “Slav” does not include the Balkan peoples 
such as Serbs or Bulgarians. In this article it includes only those Eastern 
Europeans who, in a general sense, trace their roots back to ancient 

^Fr. Peter Semkoff came to the United States from the former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and, after ministries in other areas, founded the SS. Peter 
and Paul parish in Chicago in 1932, serving there until his retirement in 
1968. He was succeeded as pastor of the parish by his son, the now-retired 
Fr. Nicholas Semkoff. Fr. Benjamin Kedrovsky (1888-1968) came to the 
United States from the Vologda region of Russia. His only parish was St. 
Mary’s Church in Gary, Indiana. He served the parish until he was in¬ 
capacitated by a stroke in 1959. For more information on Fr. Kedrovsky, 
cf., the Rev. Theodore Panchak, Commentary on the Life and Pastoral 
Ministry of Fr, Benjamin Kedrovsky (unpublished M.Div. Thesis, available 
in St, Vladimir’s Seminary Library). 
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sion” (the continuity of the North American Mission Diocese 
of the Russian Orthodox Church) those whom they knew 
collectively as “our people,” i.e., Slavic Orthodox and Uniate 
immigrants. A powerful semblance is obvious between their 
vision and its practical application and those of the newly 
canonized St. Alexis (Toth), whose legacy is now enshrined 
for celebration and emulation in the Church’s canon of sanctity.^ 

2. The Struggle to Survive 

His Eminence, Metropolitan Leonty (Turkevich, +1965)® 
personifies pastoral labor in the second phase: the Church’s 
long and painful struggle, following the catastrophe of the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution in 1917, to consolidate her flock and survive 
as a local entity in America. This saintly churchman—a mis¬ 
sionary, teacher, seminary dean, husband and father, parish 
pastor, diocesan bishop and finally primate of the entire Rus¬ 
sian Metropolia—perceived his pastoral role, according to Fr. 
Alexander Schmemann, in almost quantitative terms.® He prayed 
over and blessed nearly everything, in order to preserve and 
pass on as much as possible of Church life to future genera¬ 
tions—those who would live, it was hoped, in a better time. 

3. A Time of Transition 

In the early 1940s, as the children of the original founders 
began to take their places in the life of the immigrant parish 
communities, a new, transitional type of pastor began to emerge 
and make his mark on the American scene. His personal profile 
was distinguished by three basic features; 

— birth in North America; 

^Cf. Keith Russin, The Right Reverend Alexis G. Toth and the Religious 
Hybrid (unpublished M.Div. Thesis, available at St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Library). 

^Metropolitan Leonty was bom Leonid Turkevich in 1876 in Kremenetz, 
Volhynia (Western Russia). He came from a priestly family. He graduated 
from the Kiev Theological Academy and had a teaching career in Russian 
ecclesiastical schools before being summoned to America for service by 
Bishop Tikhon in 1906. Cf. Orthodox America: 1794-1976^ pp. 232-233. 

®Cf. Fr. Schmemann’s article, “Jr* Mitropolita {Three Metropolitans'), 
in the anthology, Zhizn* i Trudy Mitropolita Leontiia {The Life and Labors 
of Metropolitan Leonty) (New York, 1969). 
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— formation in a parish community of the type guided 
and developed by priests such as those mentioned 
above; 

— theological training in an American seminary (of 
which there were four after 1938)7 

As pastors, these men were faithful sons of the immigrant 
communities which generated and nurtured them. In most cases 
they were completely at home among “our people,” knowing 
the native language of their community and being familiar in 
an organic way with its local customs, liturgical chant, etc. 
At the same time, however, they were educated Americans. As 
a result they pursued even more vigorously than their predeces¬ 
sors those intangible entities known as respect and recogni¬ 
tion: that acceptance and integration into American life which 
the still fledgling Orthodox immigrant communities so intensely 
desired. In addition, they inaugurated the modest awakenings 
of an educational and intellectual component in the lives of 
their parishioners. They spurred their communities beyond the 
“Russian-school” mentality typical of the parish life they them¬ 
selves knew as children. They aroused in their flocks a sense 
of the universality and transcendency of Orthodoxy (elements 
easily forgotten as the Church, in tightly knit ethnic enclaves, 
struggled merely to survive). They introduced a regular use 
of English into liturgical celebration, and in one case, by the 
mid-1950s, instituted utilization of the new Calendar for fixed 
feastdays.® In their preaching they initiated, however tenta- 

^Some native American clergy of significance from this “transitional” 
era did go to Europe for their seminary training. Fr. Alexander Fedoronko 
(-1-1993), for example, received his theological education in Yugoslavia 
in the late 1930*s. In addition to his many years of faithful pastoral labor, 
he was an early advocate of the establishment of canonical propriety in the 
Russian Metropolia (later OCA) on the levels of both the parish and the 
metropolitanate. 

®The Orthodox Church of St. Innocent in Encino (now Tarzana), 
CA, under the pastoral guidance of Fr. Sergei Glagolev, received the 
blessing of Archbishop John of San Francisco to begin using the New 
(Revised) Calendar in 1956. In a recent personal conversation with me, 
Fr. Glagolev explained that the petition to introduce this usage, a con¬ 
troversial matter to this day in some circles, was based entirely on pas¬ 
toral considerations. His parish was composed not only of the American- 
bom children of traditional “Metropolia” Slavic immigrants. It consisted as 
well of a large number of people of Greek and Arabic descent, and many 
converts—all of whom were already accustomed to celebrating (fixed feast- 
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lively, the long and difficult process of engaging the spiritual 
problems of life in a secularized, industrial society and of 
framing Orthodoxy in a contemporary, non-agrarian, non- 
polemical idiom. Frequently provoking heated debates at Church 
councils, they also addressed matters of appropriate canonical 
order and procedure in the Church. Through these accomplish¬ 
ments they opened the door to the beginnings of discussion 
regarding an inner renewal of Church Ufe—an evaluation of 
existing practices in the sensitive yet extremely vital areas of 
liturgical life and sacramental discipline (matters which in due 
time would be addressed more directly). The labor of many 
excellent pastors from this era continues to this day to nur¬ 
ture, inspire and provide a point of reference for Orthodox 
clergy and laity in America. 

From this cursory review of the vision and struggles of 
the “good shepherds” (cf. John 10:3-9) of the past, we now 
turn our attention more directly to the tasks facing the present 
generation of clergy. What major circumstances affect and 
shape pastoral care today? What spiritual, societal and cultural 
factors have an important impact on the life of the Orthodox 
Church in North America at the present moment? What pre¬ 
dominant issues fashion the expectations Orthodox people, 
parishes and priests have of the Church and of each other as 
the twenty-first century draws near? 


B. THE CONTEXT OF CONTEMPORARY 

ORTHODOX PASTORAL CARE 

Three important features characterize the spiritual and 
cultural context in the midst of which a newly ordained Ortho¬ 
dox priest in America takes up his ministry. These features 
are present within and affect in a major way each and every 
parish regardless of its age, size, location, ethnic orientation or 
jurisdictional affiliation. Rooted in the all-pervasive secularism 
of our time and place, they offer unprecedented challenges 
to Orthodox Christians in America. 

days) on the New (Revised) Calendar. Fr, Sergei landed Archbishop John 
for his pastoral wisdom and his sense of Church unity in giving his blessing 
to the endeavor. 
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1. A Break with the Past 

The first of these factors is that Orthodox Christians in 
America, except in largely superficial and external ways, have 
experienced an almost total break with that organic mode of 
life which the immigrant founders of early Orthodox parish 
communities knew in their countries of origin and brought 
with them to this land. In those societal settings the Orthodox 
Church was hardly a marginal entity. It was not a late arrival 
on the historical scene; it was not miniscule in size or devoid 
of social influence; it had not yet felt the staggering impact 
of today’s all-embracing secularism. In the pre-immigration 
social conditions of our ancestors in the faith, the Orthodox 
Church indeed could be likened to that leaven mentioned in 
the Gospel as permeating the whole measure of meal, “till it 
was all leavened” (Luke 13:21). By this I mean that Or¬ 
thodoxy was a formative element in the entire society and 
culture. It was linked in a foundational way to the develop¬ 
ment of morality, spirituality, art, literature, the rhythm of life 
and to the civilization as a whole. The church bells rang out 
each day, the services and feastdays were celebrated, nearly 
everyone was baptized, married and buried. There was still 
a sense that all professions ultimately worked for the glory 
of God and stood under His judgment. 

In this setting the priest was a self-evident figure. He 
was the local “agent” of the God and Church recognized by 
all (however fervently or tepidly each priest, person or the 
society in general practiced the faith). His task was clear: to 
maintain this organic way of life and attend to the handing on 
of its forms, values and habits to the next generation. 

2. Confusion 

With the passing of the original immigrant founders, and 
with the ever-intensifying crush of secularism affecting the 
new generations born in this country, this organic mode of 
life outlined above has all but disappeared. The result is the 
second feature of contemporary Church life; confusion. The 
Church is no longer a way of life but a “religion.” Like any 
other commodity, issue or choice in our secular society, it 
has come to be governed by the iron principles of individual 
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rights and privacy. One may believe in God or not, hold to 
a creed or not; practice a religion with its rituals, ecclesiastical 
calendar and moral demands or not. Surely a person, as he or 
she chooses, may dutifully adhere to the tenets of his or her 
religion, but only insofar as: 1) religious adherence is carried 
out either alone or with other consenting people; 2) no one 
is hurt by the religious practices involved; 3) no claims of 
any kind are made on anyone else by the practitioners of a 
given religion.® These principles in many ways are truly the 
sacred in the American way of life. 

Any seasoned Orthodox pastor will testify to the confusion 
concerning the Church’s mission and, most important to our 
topic, beliefs—w/r/jm the very life of his parish—which ob¬ 
servance of these highly respected principles engenders. On 
the surface, although often in drastically reduced form. Church 
life might appear to continue in the usual manner. Liturgical 
services and feastdays are celebrated, sacraments are admin¬ 
istered; parishioners assemble and disperse. Confounding 
puzzlements of all kinds abound, however, as pastors en¬ 
counter the confused way in which people perceive these basic 
activities. Regular participants in the services and sacraments 
might at the same time issue statements of a personal faith 
sounding doctrinally like Unitarianism. They might indicate 
sympathies and misguided notions regarding reincarnation, 
new-age religions, psychics, astrology, and a host of other teach¬ 
ings incompatible with Orthodoxy. Curiously, however, they 
might simultaneously long for that undefinable, “mystical” 
something which an irate yet nostalgic member of one parish 
referred to in his open letter of appeal to fellow parishioners 
as “good old Greek religion” (a similar expression of this con¬ 
fused yearning may certainly be found within each ethnic tradi- 

^he effects of secularism are rampant not only on the Orthodox, but 
on all churches and religions in America. In his lecture at the 1993 Sum¬ 
mer Institute entitled, “Orthodox Christianity and the American Civil 
Religion,” Fr. Thomas Hopko, in his concluding remarks, pointed out that, 
as a result of the combination of secularism and the emphasis on individual 
rights, the one iron principle that has come to dominate religious practice 
in America is this: a person can believe in or practice any religion he or 
she desires, so long as such practice is carried out among consenting 
people, with no one being hurt and said religion being pushed on no one 
else. Privacy and individual rights have come to be everything in the 
American secularist society. 
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tion). They might lament the loss in their parishes of services 
in Church Slavonic or some other equally incomprehensible 
and therefore mysterious tongue. AH the while, the meaning 
of the Sunday Divine Liturgy in such a setting might have 
little to do with the actual and profound mystery of which the 
Liturgy is a communication: the mystery of the salvation of 
man and the world in Christ; the bequeathing of this great mys¬ 
tery in the sacramental mysteries of the Church (cf., for example, 
Col 1:26-27). Attendance at the Liturgy might be reduced to 
nothing more than “going to church” in a vague and content¬ 
less sense of this term: attending a service to obtain some 
“relief,” “inspiration,” guidance in “positive thinking,” or what¬ 
ever similarly ambiguous purpose an individual might attach 
to the Church’s public worship. 

A discussion I once heard at a parish meeting about 
participation in Church worship illustrates the confusion that 
surrounds such a basic issue. During a phase of the meeting 
assigned for such special purposes as worship (the “pastor’s 
report”), the pastor of the parish exhorted his people to take 
part more fully in the cycle of services for each Lord’s Day. 
Participation in a full cycle, and not just the Sunday morning 
Liturgy, he explained, was more appropriately the Orthodox 
way of worship. In reply, however, an articulate lay spokes¬ 
person calmly and confidently (with no disrespect intended) 
expressed the view that, as long as the priest was satisfied with 
his own personal fulfillment of the liturgical and/or other de¬ 
mands of Orthodoxy, he had no reason to concern himself with 
what the parishioners were doing in this regard. In the spokes¬ 
person’s opinion the laity should be allowed, as they are in 
all walks of public life and within those minimums commonly 
agreed upon in formal documents such as parish by-laws, their 
rights (and privacy) as individuals: the privilege to make their 
own choices about the fulfillment of Orthodoxy’s spiritual and 
moral demands—about their own level of participation in serv¬ 
ices or other church activities. This opinion eloquently ex¬ 
pressed an increasingly well-known and, for many, self-evident 
axiom of ecclesiastical life in America today: you go to the 
church of your choice—with your own choices. 
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This collapse and resultant confusion concerning beliefs, 
values and practices as illustrated above give rise to a third 
feature of contemporary Church life: the disillusionment ex¬ 
perienced by many—especially the young. What is the Church 
doing? Is it just one more variation of the same themes en¬ 
countered in everyday secular life: mistrust and pettiness; the 
struggle for power and rights? Homes are ravaged by the break¬ 
up of families, the work place is gouged by cheating and 
profiteering of all kinds, the job market is anting but invit¬ 
ing, higher education is increasingly devalued. A dangerous 
social scene is laced with drug and alcohol abuse, date-rape, 
violence, numerous flirtations with and cases of suicide, the 
horrible disease known as AIDS, and a host of other ingredi¬ 
ents which together brew disaster and death. These develop¬ 
ments breed despair and hopelessness in young people. The 
American secular dream seems to have promised them so 
much, but now delivers so little. Does participation in the 
Church really make a difference? If not, why take the time 
and energy to bother with it? 


C. TWO RESPONSES 

1. An “Incarnational” Approach 

Responses to this coUapse, with its accompanying chal¬ 
lenges, dilemmas and disillusionment, may be grouped into two 
categories. The first category may be characterized as an ef¬ 
fort to identify with contemporary American life. In the best 
sense this effort may be termed incarnational: it takes seriously 
the here and now and attempts to work within and somehow 
redeem it. 

Few would deny that, whatever its manifold weaknesses, 
America still offers a comparatively glorious version of the 
here and now. The American way has proven itself to be a 
way of know-how, prosperity, success and victory. The Amer¬ 
ican way presents itself as a liberation from the suffocating 
limitations and distortions endured for centuries by clergy and 
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laity alike under emperors, tsars, dictators, authoritarian re¬ 
gimes, exploiters and taskmasters in the European and other 
homelands. The American way of life indeed offers a great 
deal, particularly to the Orthodox Church and its people, i.e.: 
to those who have suffered much at the hands of the afore¬ 
mentioned rulers and their systems of governance. The con¬ 
temporary Orthodox parish priest in America, no longer bound 
by these suffocating systems, has tasks which are very different 
from those of his predecessors in the “old countries.” Certainly 
he is to do much more than survive, maintain, bless or bequeath. 
He is free. He can and must be active. He can and must “do 
something” and “make a difference.” A huge list of expectations 
awaits him. 

He is to socialize with his parishioners and supervise a 
full schedule of “religious, social and cultural” activities on 
their behalf. He is to be an energetic and imaginative fund¬ 
raiser. By all means he is to “relate” well to the young, in 
larger parishes perhaps running a good summer camp, a sports 
program or a host of other lively enterprises designed to attract 
their interest. Also, he must know how to conduct himself at 
meetings where, apparently, democratic procedure and the rule 
of the majority are followed. He is to be a man of boundless 
good cheer and expertise in his “spiritual” area. At the same 
time he is to produce success in results that are palpable. His 
work is thus a combination of: spreading good-will, tranquility 
and happiness among an increasing number of his parishioners, 
and at the same time assuring growth in membership, finances 
and the physical plant. This sounds like the Orthodox version 
of “all this and heaven too!” 

In the process, of course, the priest is expected to per¬ 
form those liturgical, canonical and spiritual maneuvers ap¬ 
propriate to the retention by his parishioners of membership 
in good standing within what they often perceive as simply 
an archaic institution in a modem secular society. The trans¬ 
acting of these many adjustments and allowances often boils 
down to nothing more than a “religious” form of consumerism. 
The parishioners are to be “served.” An otherwise “absent” 
God is to be rendered “present” to them especially at im- 
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portant moments in their lives—birth, marriage, times of crisis, 
suffering and death.^® 

This staggering array of conflicting expectations over¬ 
whelms many priests, setting the stage for despair, cynicism and 
even bitterness in their lives. It also gives rise to a parish life 
marked by struggle and adversity between clergy and laity 
over issues such as authority, power and rights. In the process 
significant damage is usually done to vital features of Church 
life such as the personal spiritual development of the Church 
members and, paradoxically, mission and evangelism. In the 
end, everyone loses. 

2. An “Eschatological” Approach 

Let us now turn to the second category of response to 
the secularism of our society and the collapse of that organic 
Orthodox ethos noted above. If the first response in the best 
sense may be termed incarnational, then this second response, 
again looking at it in the best possible light, might be referred 
to as eschatological. If the first response seeks to identify with 
and work within the modern secular culture, following St. 
Paul’s method of becoming “all things to all men,” that he 
might “by all means save some” (1 Cor 9:22), then the 
tendency of the second response, in its effort to witness to a 
Kingdom “not of this world,” is to stay apart to the maximum 
degree from the contemporary secular scene. 

In reaction to the moral and spiritual chaos of contem¬ 
porary American life, this tendency emphasizes the Church as 
a distinct, separate, often sectarian-like enclave. It sees little 
or nothing in contemporary secular life with which to identify. 
It correctly rejects the notion that Orthodoxy is merely a 
“major faith” and in response to such reductionism rightly 
proclaims Orthodoxy as the faith. Simplistically, however, it 

i®In his classic, Protestant-Catholic-lew (Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, NY, 1959), Will Herberg defines secularism as “the pratice of the 
absence of God in the affairs of life” (p. 270). Not at all intended to ex¬ 
press an atheistic viewpoint, this definition allows for the insertion of God 
into life as determined privately (as need requires) by the individual. 
According to his scheme, the individual may envision the Church with its 
clergy as an agency which effects this insertion. The individual thereby 
becomes a consumer. He looks for the highest quality product delivered 
with the greatest efficiency at the lowest price. 
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goes on to isolate Orthodoxy, perceiving it as the light outside 
of which there can be nothing but undifferentiated darkness‘s 
and offering scorching criticism of virtually any form of ecu¬ 
menical activity. 

This inclination also generates other simplistic attitudes: 
attempts to restore, to revive in an external fashion that wholis- 
tic Orthodox way of life lost to the ravages of secularism. Par¬ 
ticularly enhanced importance is attached to aspects of per¬ 
sonal attire and appearance, behavior, food, drink and social 
life. These entities are carefully scrutinized to ensure that they 
conform to a preconceived notion of the “Orthodox way.” 
Rigorism of this type frequently translates into an adherence 
to certain selected regulations established for monastic cen¬ 
ters or for clerical castes and pieties from other places and 
eras. Liturgically, an increase in the quantity and length of 
services is a central factor. Liturgical practices termed “mod¬ 
ern,” many of which in fact represent restorations of ancient 
usages, are forbidden. Renewal becomes a dangerous word 
impl 5 dng laxity and/or innovation. 

What is the task of the priest in this setting? In simplified 
terms, his role again appears as self-evident and direct. As if 
they exist as elements in a self-enclosed world, the priest is to 
be the strict observer and enforcer of the rules, canons and 
liturgical norms of what is sometimes referred to in an almost 
code-like fashion as “traditional Orthodoxy.” Such a role 
further isolates a priest and can entail incredible confines and 
dangers for both him and his people. The last lines of a poem 
by the English poet, William Blake, come to mind; 

And Priests in black gowns were walking their 
rounds. 

And binding with briars my joys and desires. 

This role of the strict observer and enforcer can also 

i^This expression is found in John H. Erickson, “The Problem of 
Sacramental ‘Economy’,” in The Challenge of Our Past (St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, Crestwood, NY, 1991), p. 117. 

i^william Blake, “The Garden of Love,” in Blake*s Poems and 
Prophecies, ed. Max Plowman (J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London, 1959), 
p. 30. Blake’s poem is about a beautiful garden and the effect produced 
on it by the later building within its confines of a church. 
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blend surprisingly well with a style of church life which posits 
the priest in the role of neo-ethnarch: the advocate of a re¬ 
vived, pseudo-ethnicism which alone, it is often claimed, can 
provide the milieu for a true Orthodoxy in America. All the 
while the very secularism against which the entire eschatological 
approach is to be a response is, paradoxically, left nearly un¬ 
challenged. An Orthodoxy reduced to ethnicism and anti¬ 
quarian peculiarities of attire, worship, food and community 
order in fact is tailor-made to fit into the pluralistic, Ameri¬ 
can secular scene. It abides well, for example, with the maxim 
that in matters of taste and color there need be no agreement. 
American journalists in Russia like Hedrick Smith, Robert 
Kaiser or David Shipler, in the otherwise excellent books 
they have written about their experiences in that enigmatic 
country during the late-Soviet period, perhaps unknowingly 
utilize this very maxim when they venture explanations con¬ 
cerning the tenacious hold the Orthodox Church has had on 
the Russian people. They explain this hold as being based on 
everything from the size of the country and its severe winter 
climate, to the incredibly high heat at which Russians take 
steam baths or the large amount of vodka they consume. 
Russia is big; Russia is harsh. Russians as a result are machismo, 
yet they are emotional and nostalgic, and long for feelings of 
community. Russia needs a religion which suits these traits of 
the national character (or of the Russian soul, as the above 
authors sometimes call it). Orthodoxy, with its order, gran¬ 
deur, ceremony, singing, lengthy services, long periods of fast¬ 
ing and great feastdays, fits in with these traits admirably 
well.*® Another writer, Andrea Lee, in Russia for reasons very 
different from those of the above-mentioned correspondents, 
and perhaps more sensitive in her remarks, nevertheless says 
something of the same in her book, A Russian Journal}* No 

i®Cf. Hedrick Smith, The Russians (Quadrangle/The New York Times 
Book Co., New York, 1976); Robert G. Kaiser, Russia: The People and 
The Power (Atheneum, New York, 1976); David K. Shipler, Russia: Broken 
Idols, Solemn Dreams (Times Books, New York, 1983). All three of these 
books comment extensively on the relationship between the Russian soul, 
Russian culture and the Russian Orthodox Church. 

Andrea Lee, A Russian Journal (Random House, New York, 1980), 
esp. pp. 196-199. Lee lived in Russia with her husband for about a year 
while the latter pursued doctoral studies in Russian history. She offers a 
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serious mention is made by any of these American authors 
about Orthodoxy’s claims to exclusivity (and inclusivity) as 
the one Church and the one faith for all people. 

Antiquarianism, eclecticism, ethnicism, sectarianism and 
all their attendant eccentricities fit well into a secular system 
where no religion may make any claim of exclusivity except 
on the above-cited accidental levels. In fact, this list of “isms,” 
along with descriptive buzzwords like ancient, colorful, exotic 
and ritualistic, are precisely the domains to which the Orthodox 
Church has been consigned in modern secularized, American 
life. And anyone engaged in even the most modest forms of 
mission and evangelism knows how confining the space denoted 
by this unfortunate consignment can be. Once more, end re¬ 
sults such as discouragement and cynicism on the part of the 
clergy are often not far away. 

In addition, this second approach can just as easily as 
the first leave uncultivated the critically important “inner man” 
and “inner nature” (Eph 3:16 and 2 Cor 4:16) spoken of by 
St. Paul. Echoing down through the centuries are those in¬ 
structions concerning the Church and the world written in an 
ancient document known as The Letter to Diognetus: 

Christians cannot be distinguished from the rest of 
the human race by country or language or customs .. . 

They do not use a peculiar form of speech; they do not 
follow an eccentric manner of life ... [they] follow 
customs of the country in clothing and food and 
other matters of daily living, at the same time they 
give proof of the remarkable constitution of their 
own commonwealth.... Every foreign land is their 
fatherland, and yet for them every fatherland is a 
foreign land.^® 

touching description of her visit to a Russian Orthodox Church for the 
celebration of Easter. It is evident from her account, however, that she 
left the Easter midnight service after Nocturn, i.e., after the hymns and 
procession which merely inaugurate the celebration. It was already 1:30 
a.m., and Matins and the Divine Liturgy—several hours of worship, were 
not yet celebrated. Nevertheless, she was overwhelmed by this brief 
experience. 

^^Letter to Diognetus, in The Library of Christian Classics, Vol. I: 
Early Christian Fathers (The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1953), 
pp. 216-217. 
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These words resonate powerfully with another teaching of 
the Apostle Paul: . the Kingdom of God does not mean 

food and drink but righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Spirit” (Rom 14:17). 

Taken in themselves, then, neither a so-called incarna- 
tional nor an eschatological approach, neither identification 
nor rejection, neither charity nor rigorism provide adequate 
responses to the crucial needs of Orthodox pastoral care in 
North America today. Professor Serge Verhovskoy once said 
in a clasroom lecture that Orthodoxy is the absence of one¬ 
sidedness. Like every other realization of the faith. Orthodox 
pastoral care has always attempted, and must continue now, 
to follow a narrow but inclusive way. There can be no other 
path for a ministry whose goal is wholeness, holiness and 
health—words whose root is found in the well-known term 
which in the Creed denotes a mark of the Church: catholic. 

What might such a balanced and catholic way of pas¬ 
toral care be like in our time? How might it be developed? 
How can priests find the “narrow gate” (Mt 7:14) through 
the roadblocks and clashes of expectations which confront them 
in their parish work? I limit my responses to those issues touch¬ 
ing most directly the life of the pastor himself—to the training 
and care he needs. These responses are certainly not a recipe 
for successful pastorship; they are mere gleanings based on 
my own experiences as well as those of my fellow pastors over 
the last thirty years of priestly service. 


D. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PRESENT 

1. Formal Theological Education and Formation 

God is the foundation of any and all work in the Church: 
“Unless the Lord builds the house, those who build it labor 
in vain” (Ps 127:1). These words must preface all considera¬ 
tions about education, ways, means, programs, plans, disciplines, 
steps, skills, study, knowledge, expertise, techniques, experi¬ 
ence, empathy or any other facet of pastoral training and 
ministry. God alone raises up salvation in the midst of His 
people. A fundamental prerequisite in our time and place. 
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however, for those who seek to cooperate, through the ordained 
ministry of the Church, with God’s desire that “all men be 
saved and come to the knowledge of the truth” (1 Tim 2:4), 
is the obtaining of a solid theological education. Such an 
education involves credible instruction in the “sound doctrine” 
that is to be passed on to others (Tit 1:9). The collapse and 
confusion in church life described earlier makes the require¬ 
ment of formal theological training for clergy candidates even 
more imperative. His Holiness, Pimen, the former Patriarch 
(+1990) of the Russian Orthodox Church, had no formal 
theological training. In a sermon at the celebration of one of 
his many anniversaries of ordination, he once said that the 
Church, i.e., his regular participation in a full cycle of Ortho¬ 
dox worship, was his classroom in theology. Fewer and fewer 
Orthodox clergy candidates can offer even the slightest hint 
of such a claim. Even those with the noblest intentions and 
the strongest desires to attend church services are limited by 
the paucity of liturgical life in most Orthodox parishes in 
America. In addition, many candidates for holy orders are 
recent converts shaped in other Christian (and sometimes non- 
Christian or totally secular) traditions. In some instances they 
have already served as ordained pastors in other churches 
(Assembly of God, Lutheran, Baptist, Episcopalian or Roman 
Catholic, etc.). It is difficult even to imagine the array of ex¬ 
periences—pastoral, liturgical, sacramental, spiritual, psycho¬ 
logical and emotional—they bring to bear on their candidacy 
to the Orthodox priesthood. All candidates for ordination in 
America must have a formal theological education. They need 
to study seriously under and dialogue regularly with members 
of the faculty of a credible Orthodox institution of higher 
theological learning. 

The word formation is frequently used in conjunction with 
theological education. In my understanding this term refers to 
the mysterious way in which God Himself “enlivens” the facts 
of Orthodoxy in the hearts and minds of its students, provok¬ 
ing in each of them that ongoing conversion from disciple to 
believer: from receiving and knowing to basing one’s life on 
and living out the teachings of the Orthodox faith. As Luke 
and Cleopas said to each other after encountering the Lord 
on the road to Emmaus: “Did not our hearts burn within us 
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while he talked to us on the road, while he opened to us the 
scripture” (Luke 24:32)? The formation alluded to here tran¬ 
scends any program. It is an event as well as a process initiated 
and sustained ultimately by God Himself, who both casts 
down and raises up. He accomplishes this work of rebuilding 
and shaping with His own hands, termed by St. Irenaeus to 
be none other than His very own Word and His Spirit.^ The 
providing of a churchly setting appropriate to the formational 
work of these divine hands is the aim of another, and as I 
see it, non-negotiable requirement for today’s candidates for 
holy orders. Their theological education must take place in the 
context of a resident community, where there is a resident faculty 
and immediate pastoral leadership, where everyone is expected 
to take part in the celebration of the Church’s several litur¬ 
gical cycles, where the seasons of fasting and feasting are 
observed, where daily responsibilities, joys and struggles are 
shared with others, and where, within the fellowship of an 
Orthodox Christian community, spiritual bonds are formed 
toward a lifetime of faithful ministry. 

As grand as they might sound, however, and as difficult 
and costly as they might be to bring about, nothing magical 
issues from the establishment of these conditions of pastoral 
training. They automatically produce no guaranteed, verifiable 
results. As mentioned above, however, they do provide sancti¬ 
fied channels whereby the “hands of God”—the very “spirit 
and truth” in which God is to be worshipped (John 4:24)— 
may actively take hold of and form people who themselves, in 
freedom and love, reach for and take hold of those hands. 
Such conditions furnish the possibility of experiencing some¬ 
thing of the Orthodox ethos mentioned earlier: that intuition 
concerning the living way which, within the Orthodox Church, 
the data of Revelation, like pieces of a mosaic, are assembled 
to disclose the “stature of the fulness of Christ” (Eph 4:13). 
They provide a context for the acquisition of that “abundance 
of the heart” (Mat 12:34) which for a priestly candidate is 
to become a “river of living water” (John 7:38), sustaining 

Irenaeus, Against Heresies^ V, 3:1, in The Library of Christian 
Classics, VoL I: Early Christian Fathers (The Westminster Press, Philadel¬ 
phia, 1953), p. 387. 
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his soul and streaming forth into a long and fruitful pastoral 
ministry. 

2. Ongoing Personal Development 

Theological education does not end with graduation from 
a seminary or, much less, with ordination to the holy priest¬ 
hood and the awesome responsibilities it brings. Theological 
education, involving as it does the whole human being—mind, 
heart, body and soul—is an ongoing process. We are Christ’s 
pupils and He is our Master and Teacher forever. This fact 
is especially true for today’s Orthodox priest, for whom regular 
time and energy devoted to continuing theological education 
are not a luxury or a break from “real work,” but a neces¬ 
sity. Several years ago I was invited as a “guest pastor” to 
address a class in pastoral theology at St. Vladimir’s Seminary. 
During the free-wheeling discussion which followed the ob¬ 
servations I offered regarding my years as an Orthodox parish 
priest, one of the students asked me if I could pinpoint a 
specific course or subject matter in my seminary education 
which proved to be the most valuable and useful to me in my 
pastoral labors. I had not reflected on this question previously, 
but now, with a surprising sense of immediacy, I responded 
that the area most useful to me was dogmatic theology. The 
students were astonished by this answer. To them, as seniors 
in a class in practical theology, the answer seemed to place 
undue emphasis on the “non-practical” and theoretical. As our 
discussion continued, however, I endeavored to explain what 
experience had taught me; in all its multifacetedness, the 
Orthodox pastoral ministry is essentially a bringing together 
of everyone and everything, always concretely and in personal 
instances, with the saving IrafA—about God, about human 
beings and about the ultimate purposes of our world; the truth 
of which our Lord Himself spoke when He said—“And you will 
know the truth, and the truth will make you free” (John 
8:32). In our time of theological, moral and spiritual con¬ 
fusion, how can this ministry be conducted without the priest 
devoting time and energy to his own personal inner development 
in the form of: studying, reading, reflecting upon, absorbing 
and digesting the immensities of the Orthodox biblical, litur- 
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gical, patristic, ascetical, iconographic and canonical tradi¬ 
tions? The statement of the apostle Peter has powerful con¬ 
temporary relevance: “Lord, to whom shall we go? You have 
the words of eternal life” (John 6:68). 

Inner development presupposes a rule of personal prayer 
and preparation for liturgical celebration, a mode of regularly 
reading the Bible and perusing the writings and stories from 
the lives of the holy ascetics, spiritual mothers and fathers. 
Once I took an informal poll of ten teenagers within my parish, 
asking each separately what he or she thought was the main 
job of a priest. Nearly all of them replied, in simple spontaneity, 
that they thought his main job was to pray. Indeed, prayer is 
the foundation of the pastoral ministry. It is not only the basis 
of the priest’s care for others. It is the mode by which his own 
heart, soul, mind and spirit are continuously nurtured. As 
St. Theophan the Recluse has instructed: “If you are not suc¬ 
cessful in your prayer, do not expect success in anything. It 
is the root of aU.”*^ 

3. Preaching 

Much of what has been said in the preceding paragraphs 
underscores the critical need in contemporary Church life for 
effective, clear, engaging preaching. Many of today’s church¬ 
goers lack even a most rudimentary knowledge concerning the 
basic sources of Orthodox doctrine—the Bible, the Fathers, 
the liturgy, the icons and the canons. And where such knowl¬ 
edge does exist, it is often mixed with a deluge of simplifications 
and misleading pronouncements coming from tele-evangelists 
and other media sources. 

Gone are the days of preaching sermons “by number,” 
i.e., merely looking into a book or file to draw out a previously 
prepared homily—the standard utterance, so to speak, for the 
25th Sunday after Pentecost. Engaging, saving preaching is 
rooted in a discovery and disclosure of the uniqueness of the 
Word of God: the way God’s Word is addressed to and is to 
be appropriated by the faithful in all their particularities as 

i^St. Theophan the Recluse as cited in The Art of Prayer: An Orthodox 
Anthology (Faber and Faber, London, 1966), p, 74. 
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priest and people of a certain time, place and circumstance— 
the way that Word meets people where they are. 

Theological education and ongoing personal development 
go a long way to assist the priest in the accomplishment of 
effective preaching. These activities energize the priest spiritu¬ 
ally and intellectually, keeping him in communion with the 
larger scene of Church and world, giving objectivity to his 
sermons and locating them in the stream of Orthodox Tradi¬ 
tion. They help the homily to be, from its very inception, an 
act of communion and communication (the word homily, from 
the Greek, implies precisely companionship and communion). 

It is important to note, however, that preaching is much 
more than the passing on of information; the reading of a 
collection of relevant citations derived from a study of the 
Bible and the Church Fathers. In this respect Father Alexander 
Elchaninov cautions the priest that he offer the people more 
than “cold ashes” in a homily.*® Preaching, like Tradition 
itself, is to be a living thing. It requires not only intellectual 
effort and cultivation of the art of organizing and articulat¬ 
ing satisfactorily what one desires to say. It demands ascetical 
and spiritual discipline as well. Beyond the acquisition of in¬ 
formation, it summons both priest and people to an illumination 
with the “understanding of Thy Gospel teachings. . .’’—as the 
prayer before the Gospel says at the Divine Liturgy. 

The priest must be conscious of the place the homily oc¬ 
cupies in the overall scheme of things. The homily does not 
stand alone. It is not the whole service, or, technically, even 
its chief part. It is not the occasion to display knowledge, 
flaunt oratorical skills, or elocute personal opinions. The homily 
in the Orthodox Church is a liturgical act. It is one of many 
liturgical acts in a given service. It is, at the Divine Liturgy, 
an element in a whole movement: an ascent to the Lord’s 
Table. The priest, then, must be concerned that the homily 
be part of this movement: that it be inclusive of one or more 
of the Scripture readings, festal cycles, seasons of fasting, 
saints, events, special occasions, prayers, hymns or other ele¬ 
ments that make up the Church’s liturgical celebration on any 
given day. The priest must also be alert to the length of his 

*®Fr. Alexander Elchaninov in The Diary of a Russian Priest (Faber 
and Faber, London, 1967), p. 220. 
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homily. Lengthy kontakia were eventually dropped from litur¬ 
gical use because, among other reasons, they were simply too 
long: they disrupted the flow of the service. In his “Homily 
on Admonition and Repentance,” St. Ephrem the Syrian 
offers the following wise counsel: 

Speak not overmuch, not even words that are wise; 

for all things that are overmany, though they be 

wise, are wearisome.^® 

Once again, a good homily consists in an uncovering of the 
Word of God unique to the moment: the one message for the 
time and place. 

4. Fellowship and Clergy Care 

Secularism is an isolating phenomenon. Within its dynamic 
people are reduced to individuals, alienated one from another. 
The struggles particular to the priestly ministry can add to 
this sense of isolation, mixing with it feelings of rejection and 
self-pity. As these isolationist and anxiety-ridden tendencies 
converge and intermingle, they can produce incredibly potent 
doses of loneliness. They set the stage for tragedies which 
seem to happen with increasing frequency among the clergy: 
alcohol abuse, family dissolution and eventual abandonment of 
the priesthood. Today’s clergy need to find ways to break 
through these isolationist trends and to discover the means 
to a fellowship with one another based on honesty and mutual 
support. 

Within such fellowship something truly remarkable hap¬ 
pens; pastors care for pastors. Whatever formal structures exist 
on a ^ocesan or national level for clergy care (and very few 
exist at present), nothing has much effect unless first of all 
pastors desire personal healing and fellowship with each other. 

Such desire implies that a priest be willing to acknowl¬ 
edge and work through the thorny and unresolved issues of 
his own life: his own personal sins, sufferings, disappoint- 

*®St. Ephrem the Syrian, “Homily on Admonition and Repentance,” 
in Nicene and Post~Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, XIII, Part n 
(Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, MI, 1979), p. 333. 
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ments, spousal difficulties, addictions, passions, and the 
destructive behavioral patterns he might have acquired in con¬ 
nection with his family of origin. The work of healing requires 
courage and honesty, made manifest especially in the open¬ 
ing of one’s soul before another person. Such an opening of 
the soul is not limited to the canonical confines of sacramental 
confession.*® In fact, it is to become a regular feature of one’s 
life, involving a trusted and respected friend—precisely outside 
of sacramental confession. 

Sharing their inner life and struggles with another human 
being, whoever that person might be, is not easy for the clergy. 
Envisioning themselves as healers, they are inclined to main¬ 
tain a facade of strength in the presence of others, especially 
their peers. The truth of the matter, however, is that a healer 
who is not being healed drastically reduces his ministry of 
healing. A priest who does not acknowledge his own inner 
cries for help is thereby deafened to the pleas for help coming 
from others. The psalmist says: “Deep calls to deep in the 
thunder of thy cataracts” (Ps. 42:7). The more a priest learns 
to disclose the suffering and painful realities from the depths 
of his own life to a trusted friend on a regular basis, the more 
he can be a trusted friend to a person desiring to disclose to 
another the suffering and painful realties being experienced 
in his or her own depths. 

5. Friendship 

A few words about friendship as a fundamental but 
frequently overlooked item on any list of significant factors in 
pastoral care are in order. Priests, perhaps fearful of losing 
objectivity or of forming cliques, often speak of “not getting 
close” to parishioners and of moving from parish to parish 
as a means of safeguarding this apparent “axiom” of pastoral 

20A discussion of sacramental confession is beyond the scope of this 
article. For brief but excellent introductions to the history and practice of 
this sacrament, cf. St. Vladimir*s Seminary Quarterly XM, 4 (1977), the 
entire issue; John H. Erickson, “Penitential Discipline in the Orthodox 
Canonical Tradition,” in The Challenge of Our Past (St. Vladimir’s Press, 
Crestwood, NY, 1991), pp. 23-39. A discussion of this sacrament from 
a more pastoral perspective is found in an older yet still relevant article 
by Fr. A. Schmemann, “Some Reflections on Confession,” in St. VladimiPs 
Theological Quarterly V, 3 (1961). 
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care. At the same time people in today’s secularized society 
more than ever hunger for what is termed community. This 
word has taken on an almost mystical quality as “something 
hoped for, something yearned for, something sadly missing 
most of the time. ..Is the priest’s response to this hunger 
to be a kind of faceless “objectivity?” Is he to solve the prob¬ 
lems of individualism and isolation by forming task forces 
and committees to study these issues? “What man of you, if 
his son asks for a loaf, will give him a stone” (Mt 7:9)? 

A response closer to the mark is found in efforts to trans¬ 
form a parish into a community of friends: a living organism 
which transcends organizational and institutional lines. 

No longer do I call you servants, for the servant does 
not know what the master is doing; but I have 
called you friends, for all that I have heard from my 
Father I have made known to you. (John 15:15) 

Transformation of this kind is one of the central tasks of 
today’s priest. One of the ways he accomplishes this task is by 
becoming himself a trusted friend to his parishioners. It takes 
time and deeds to gain the trust that leads to and grounds 
friendship. It is one thing to be a validly ordained and of¬ 
ficially assigned priest. It is another thing to earn the trust 
essential to friendship, fatherhood and communion in Christ. 
During one of his recent visits to America, Patriarch Aleksii 11 
of Moscow noted that, in his view, a most admirable quality 
of American Church life is its familial atmosphere. Using a 
play on Russian words he explained that the Russian Church 
indeed has “places of entry” (this phrase is a rough transla¬ 
tion of the Russian word for parish—prikhod): people enter 
them and exit them! What Russian parishes lack (along with 
many of their American counterparts), however, is a sense 
of the Church as family. Such a sense is not to be confused 
with people constantly being together or doing growing lists 
of things in common in cult-Uke fashion. Community has to 

21R. N. Bellah, et al. Habits of the Heart (Harper & Row, New York, 
1985), p. 138. Cf. especially pp. 134-140 and pp. 155-162 for excellent 
discussions about the hunger for community life which is so powerfully 
evident among secularized Americans. 
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do with communion, and the latter is connected founda- 
tionally with mutual prayer and with a sense of common 
vision and mutual support which abides in and empowers 
community members even when they are physically separated. 

Within this discussion of building friendship it is im¬ 
portant to raise again the issue of sharing one’s inner life 
with another person. Sharing of this type does not necessarily 
require that the listener say anything in response. The first 
response to another’s opening of his or her soul is the effort, 
peacefully and prayerfully, to hear (the liturgical “Let us at¬ 
tend!” comes to mind): to provide the person, at a moment 
usually laden with anxiety and a sense of vulnerability, with 
a place of spiritual safety and a point of reference. Pastoral 
care is not a “power trip”: a paternalistic instructing of others 
in what to do. Such reductionism in pastoral care actually 
intimidates many pastors, causing them, out of fear (not to 
mention a growing concern about lawsuits), to diminish their 
overall pastoral roles. Experienced counsellors emphasize that, 
in fact, what the counselee says is far more important than 
what the counsellor says. Pastoral care begins not with telling 
someone what to do, but with the hope of knowing a person 
by name, i.e.: an openness to each person as he or she really 
is. All this requires inner peace, a working out of one’s own 
salvation (Phil 2:12), and a healthy cognizance of one’s 
personal biases, fears and limitations. 

6. Referral 

Referral goes hand in hand with an honest recognition 
of one’s pastoral limitations. It is done in the hope of tran¬ 
scending those limitations. Referral is the recommendation by 
a priest that he himself, or a person under his guidance, seek 
professional help concerning a particular malady, misfortune, 
addiction, recurring pattern of hurtful behavior or instance of 
abuse. All the while the person remains within the spiritual 
nurturing and direction of the Church. Such recommenda¬ 
tions today are becoming basic elements in realistic pastoral 
care. Part of that care is providing assistance in the selection 
of appropriate professionals and agencies in the field of health 
care: those who recognize the importance of the Church in 
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the life of the persons they treat and offer counsel in keeping 
with that importance. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Pastoral care is like the opening of a door. It is a labor 
which is fruitful only to the degree that in each particular 
instance it embodies the highest of callings: love. 

“Make love your aim,” says the Apostle Paul (1 Cor 
14:1). Love is the basis and goal of pastoral care as priest 
and people—beyond all lines of social and economic status, 
race and ethnicity, age and political view—support and care 
for each other. Love is not only a condition and action of the 
priest, as he serves the people. Love is the foundation and 
radiance of the whole community of God’s people: as they 
“commend themselves, each other and their whole life to 
Christ our God.” 

A new commandment I give to you, that you 
love one another; even as I have loved you, that you 
also love one another. By this all men will know 
that you are my disciples, if you have love for one 
another. (John 13:34-35) 

All contemporary endeavors toward a united American 
Orthodoxy, a more spiritually vibrant parish life, a more in¬ 
formed sacramental practice, liturgical renewal, church growth, 
mission and evangelism find their most profound meaning 
only when connected to love as their motive and ultimate aim. 
Pastoral care is the desire and effort, with each person and 
in each case and circumstance, to secure this connection. 
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The Liturgical Path of Orthodoxy in America 


Paul Meyendorff 


Introduction 

Visitors from abroad are often surprised when they at¬ 
tend liturgical services at Orthodox parishes in America. They 
are struck by the interior appearance of our churches, by the 
presence of pews, of stained-glass windows, by iconostases 
which vary in style from massive Russian baroque to low, 
almost symbolic, barriers which conceal nothing. They do not 
believe their ears when, in parishes of some jurisdictions, they 
hear organ music. Often to their surprise, they hear the eu- 
charistic prayer recited aloud by the priest, and they see entire 
congregations receiving communion every week. They are 
taken aback by the relative brevity of the divine liturgy on 
Sunday, which is usually considerably shorter than the two 
to three hours they are accustomed to at home. They wonder 
why some litanies are omitted or abbreviated. They ask where 
the children are and are told that they are all attending Sun¬ 
day school next door at the hall. 

To some extent, the differences can be explained for 
cultural reasons. The Orthodox liturgy has always acclimated 
itself to local conditions, to various historical circumstances. 
A Russian or a Ukrainian attending a service in a Greek or 
Arabic community might well wonder if he shared the same 
faith. Yet this is precisely the genius of our liturgical tradi¬ 
tion, in which the experience and expression of the faith is 
so thoroughly assimilated, so fully incarnate, in various cul¬ 
tures. Each of these cultures has its own history, its own ex¬ 
periences; yet they all share the same faith and, despite ex¬ 
ternal appearances, also the same liturgy. 
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But all these differences cannot be explained only in 
terms of culture. What the foreign visitor observes in our 
American parishes is not simply an “Americanized” liturgy, 
though it is usually celebrated in American English in a church 
building whose pews are taken (sometimes literally) from 
Protestant churches. In fact many of the adaptations in our 
liturgical life have their roots abroad; these changes are thus 
an expression of the links and the continuity which exist 
between Orthodox communities in America and their “mother 
churches,” and not a break with their past or a capitulation to 
“foreign,” i.e., American Protestant, influences. 

In the first part of this paper, I propose to examine one 
such historical link, that with the Church of Russia. We at St 
Vladimir’s Seminary stand, in a way, as the heirs of this tradi¬ 
tion which, I am convinced, has something to say to all the 
Orthodox in America, as well as to the broader society. I am, 
of course, fuUy aware that such an approach cannot do full 
justice to all the various Orthodox traditions which have been 
transplanted to America during the course of the last two cen¬ 
turies, and which have aU left their marks here. 


Liturgical Study and Reform in Russia 
in the late 19th-early 20th Centuries 

It is to the Russia of the late 19th and early 20th cen¬ 
turies that we must look to find the roots of many of the 
developments in American Orthodox liturgical practice. The 
19th century saw the emergence of historical study in Russia. 
This period marked the rediscovery of the patristic roots of 
the Orthodox faith. By making available to the academic and 
ecclesial publics the texts of the Greek fathers, by studying 
the history of the eastern church, scholars paved the way for 
the liberation of the Russian Orthodox Church from its cen¬ 
turies’ long “Western captivity,” in the words of Fr Georges 
Florovsky.* 

In the area of liturgical history, this era produced a re- 

^See his “Western Influences in Russian Theology,” in Aspects of Church 
History {The Collected Works of George Florovsky, vol. IV) (Belmont, 
MA: Nordland Publishing Company, 1975), pp. 157-182. 
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markable body of work. No scholar in the field is unaware 
of the labors of such men as A. Dmitrievskii, M. Skaballano- 
vich, I. Mansvetov, I. A. Karabinov, N. Krasnoseltsev, A. 
Petrovskii, M.-I. Orlov, among many others. These historians 
were instrumental in uncovering the rich and complex develop¬ 
ment of Christian worship. As in the West, which also saw 
the development of historical liturgical scholarship at this time, 
these historians laid the groundwork for the subsequent flower¬ 
ing of liturgical theology, and helped to guide the path of 
liturgical reform in the 20th century. 

In 19th century Russia, the field of liturgical study was 
almost exclusively historical and limited to academic circles. 
There were few efforts at liturgical reform, with a few notable 
exceptions, such as the innovations of the recently canonized 
John of Kronstadt, as well as the work of Metropolitan 
Filaret of Moscow in producing a Russian translation of the 
Bible. Both of these endeavors engendered strongly negative 
reactions at the time (much as they did in recent years in 
Greece when the New Testament was translated into modem 
Greek). Russian liturgical practice had remained essentially 
frozen since the 17th century. Following Nikon’s reform and 
the resulting Old-Believer schism, few Russians were bold 
enough to suggest further reforms. The Moscow Council of 
1667, completing its deliberations on the Sluzhebnik (priest’s 
Service Book), declared: “Let them print it thus in the future, 
and let no one dare add, remove, or change anything from 
now on. And even if an angel should say anything different, 
do not believe him.”® 

Before the mid-17th century, however, there had been 
several major liturgical reforms in Russia, both far more ex¬ 
tensive than Nikon’s. The first of these, under Metropolitan 
Cyprian of Kiev in the late 14th-early 15 th centuries, saw 
the gradual adoption throughout Russia of the “Sabaite” 
Typikon, a monastic rule which had reached its final form 
on Mt Athos in the 14th century. In cathedrals and parish 
churches, this marked the end of the so-caUed “cathedral rite,” 

2N. L Subbotin, ed., Deianiia moskovskago sobora 1666-1667 gg. (Mos¬ 
cow, 1883), pt. 2, ff. 15V-16. On Nikon’s reforms, see my Russia, Ritual, 
and Reform: The Liturgical Reforms of Nikon in the 17th Century (Crest- 
wood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1991), 
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which had been imported from Constantinople in the 10-11th 
centuries. In monasteries, this “Typikon of St Sabas” replaced 
the earlier “Studite Typikon,” an urban monastic ordo also of 
Constantinopolitan origin.® The second reform took place in 
the first half of the 17th century in the Kievan Metropolitanate 
under Peter Moghila.* This reform, like Nikon’s in Moscow 
a few years later, aligned Russian practice with contemporary 
Greek practice, but with significant Latin influences, many 
of which found their way into Muscovite practice through the 
1672 Moscow Trebnik (Euchologion) Significantly, neither 
Cyprian’s nor Peter Moghila’s reforms aroused much opposition. 

Not until the tumultuous first decade of the 20th cen¬ 
tury did the topic of liturgical reform again arise. And the 
call for reform came from a totally unexpected source. In 
1905, the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church sent a 
questionnaire to aU the bishops seeking their opinion about 
the reorganization and revival of the church. K. P. Pobedo- 
nostsev, the lay Ober-Prokurator of the Holy Synod, clearly 
expected that the bishops, most of whom he had himself selected 
precisely for their conservative views, would support his re¬ 
actionary position against the liberal reformers. The results 
surprised him. The bishops’ responses, subsequently published 
in three volumes,® proved to be a clarion call for large-scale 
church reform, affecting virtually every aspect of ecclesial life.’^ 
It is outside the scope of this article to describe these 
responses in detail. But one area of concern, certainly not 

®See M. Arranz, “Les grandes 6tapes de la liturgie byzantine: Palestine— 
Byzance—Russie,” in Liturgie de Viglise particulidre et liturgie de I’Sglise 
universelle (Conferences Saint-Serge, 1915= Bibliotheca “Ephemerides Litur- 
gicae,” Subsidia, 1) (Rome: Edizioni Liturgiche, 1976), pp. 43-72; and 
I. D. Mansvetov, Mitropolit Kiprian v ego liturgicheskoi deiateVnosti (Mos¬ 
cow, 1882). 

■«See my article, “The Liturgical Reforms of Peter Moghila: A New 
Look,” St Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly 29 (1985), 101-114. 

5See N. D. Uspenskii, “Kollizia dvukh bogoslovii v ispravlenii russkikh 
bogosluzhebnykh knig v XVII veke,” Bogoslovskie Trudy 13 (1975), 148-171; 
English trans. in N. Uspensky, Evening Worship in the Orthodox Church 
(Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1985), pp. 191-240. 

^Otzyvy epakhial’nykh arkhiereev po voprosam o tserkovnoi reforme 
(St. Petersburg, 1906). Cited hereafter as Otzyvy. 

^See especially James W. Cunningham, A Vanquished Hope: The Move¬ 
ment for Church Renewal in Russia, 1905-1906 (Crestwood, NY: St Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary Press, 1981). 
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the most prominent or well-known, is liturgical practice. The 
answers provided by the hierarchs certainly contradict the 
commonly-held view that the Russian Church and its leadership 
were at this time blindly conservative, opposed to any change 
or adaptation. Thirty-two of the sixty-four bishops who pro¬ 
vided responses address liturgical issues, and what they say 
reveals a remarkable openness to, indeed a cry for, liturgicil 
renewal.* 

The bishops were almost uniformly negative in their 
evaluation of the current state of liturgical life. Recognizing 
the centrality of worship for Christian life, they lamented over 
the prevailing situation. The comments of Bishop Nazarii of 
Nizhnii-Novgorod express a common theme: 

The Orthodox faith is acquired, strengthened, and 
maintained chiefly by means of liturgical worship. 
Liturgical worship is properly considered to be the 
best school for teaching faith and morals, for it acts 
abundantly and salutarily on all the powers and 
capacities of the soul. But if worship is to accom¬ 
plish all this, then all the faithful must participate in 
it directly, consciously, and actively ... Most unfor¬ 
tunately, this cannot be said of the liturgical worship 
of the Russian Orthodox Church.® 

One of the most significant areas of concern was the issue 
of liturgical language. Comments on this question ranged from 
the moderate views of Archbishop Tikhon, then of North 
America, who called for a new, updated Slavonic translation 
of liturgical texts, with a view to eventually adopting Russian,*® 
to the more radical opinion of Bishop Arsenii of Pskov, who 
wrote that “liturgical worship should be celebrated in the 
commonly-understood Russian language.”** Bishop loannikii of 
Arkhangel complains that, while translations of the liturgical 

complete analysis of these responses appears in an unpublished 
M. Div. thesis at St Vladimir’s Seminary by John Shimchik, “The Responses 
of the Russian Episcopate Concerning Worship—1905 and the Liturgical 
Situation in America” (1980). 

^Otzyvy n, 454. 

^^Otzyvy I, 537. 

^Wtzyvy IV, 6. 
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books exist in languages such as Latvian and Mordovian, serv¬ 
ices cannot be celebrated in Russian.*^ Of the twenty-eight 
bishops who addressed the question of liturgical language, eight 
called for the use of Russian, eighteen for a major correction 
and revision of the Slavonic text to make it more under¬ 
standable, and two recommended a thorough examination of 
the whole question. 

A second issue addressed by many of the bishops is the 
problem of the Typikon. This book, which regulates the htur- 
gical life of the church, is chiefly of monastic origin. Serv¬ 
ices are extremely long and, to the lay person, monotonous. 
Only in a small minority of monasteries has it ever been strictly 
followed. In parish and cathedral use, services have always 
been abbreviated—and here is where the difficulty arises. In 
the absence of clear guidelines, clergy abbreviate services in 
an arbitrary and haphazard manner. There is lack of unifor¬ 
mity, and, more significantly, violence is often done to the 
very structure and content of the liturgy. Twenty of the 
responding bishops appeal for the development of a parish 
Typikon, which would regulate and codify parish usage and 
eliminate abuses. 

The bishops expressed considerable concern for the man¬ 
ner in which services were performed. In particular, they called 
for greater participation on the part of the laity. Eleven bishops 
called for the introduction of congregational singing. There 
was strong concern that the hymns and the readings were, 
because of their mode of performance, incomprehensible to 
the people. Five bishops, including Archbishop Tikhon of 
North America,*® recommended the recitation of the so-called 
“secret prayers” aloud. Many bishops called for the elimination 
of repetitious litanies on the one hand, and the expansion of 
scriptural readings and the restoration of preaching on the 
other. Archbishop Tikhon raised the question of the “new” 
calendar, particularly in the context of the American diocese, 
where the entire society followed the Gregorian, not the 
Julian, calendar. 

This brief summary only points to the tremendous open- 

^Otzyvy I, 335-6. 

i»Otzyvy I, 537. 
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ness toward liturgical reform and renewal which existed within 
the Russian Church on the eve of the revolution. The tragic 
events which followed derailed any possibility of bringing these 
changes into reality. The projected council was not called, 
and the Council of 1917-18 was only able to re-establish the 
patriarchate and elect Tikhon to the position. The Communist 
oppression began immediately and precluded much further 
discussion about the internal life of the Church, particularly 
on liturgical matters. 

The subsequent adoption of many of the above reforms 
by the Renovationist Church after 1922 only made things 
more difficult. On the one hand, as the Church of Russia 
battled for survival under the oppressive yoke of a militantly 
atheistic regime, it was in no position to face the issue of 
liturgical reform. And even today, seventy years later, any 
suggestion concerning liturgical change usually leads to ac¬ 
cusations of “Renovationism.” But the issues raised by the 
Russian bishops in 1905 must be resolved, and the church, 
now freed from communism, is beginning, very slowly, to 
address them. 


The Tradition Continues Abroad: Fr Alexander Schmemann 

In the tumultuous years following the 1917 revolution, 
Paris became the center of gravity of Russian intellectual and 
religious thought. Here, particularly at the St Sergius Theo¬ 
logical Institute, were gathered some of the greatest Orthodox 
minds of the 20th century, including Fr Sergius Bulgakov, 
Anton V. Kartashev, VasilH V. Zenkovskii, Fr Cyprian Kern, 
Fr Nicholas Afanassieff, and Fr Georges Florovskii, among 
others. These were the people who were to educate a later 
generation of scholars, including Frs Alexander Schmemann 
and John Meyendorff, with whom the name of this institution 
is so inextricably linked. And it is Schmemann who is credited, 
or blamed, for many of the liturgical changes that we in 
America have experienced in recent decades. 

Schmemann completed his studies at St Sergius in the 
area of church history, studying under Kartashev, and writing 
a candidate’s thesis on the subject of Byzantine dieocracy. He 
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then began to teach church history at the Institute, first as a 
layman, then as an ordained priest. Under the influence of Fr 
Cyprian Kern, his spiritual father and professor of patristics, 
Schmemann’s interest turned to liturgy. Even more significant, 
however, was the influence on the young Schmemann of Fr 
Nicholas Afanassieff, professor of canon law, whose chief area 
of interest was ecclesiology. Afanassieff is best known for his 
emphasis on eucharistic ecclesiology, an understanding of the 
Church which stresses the importance of liturgy, of the eu- 
charist in particular. According to this vision, which is based 
on some of the earliest patristic writings, including those of 
Ignatius of Antioch and Irenaeus of Lyons, the Church is 
fully realized, is incarnate as the Body of Christ, precisely 
when she gathers around the altar to celebrate the eucharist. 
The eucharist, therefore, is both locus and source of the 
Church’s life. This was the vision that Schmemann was to 
champion for the rest of his life, striving constantly to trans¬ 
late this principle from theory into practice.*^ 

Fr Alexander Schmemann’s contacts, however, were 
hardly limited to his teachers and colleagues at St Sergius. 
Paris in the 1940s and 1950s was also a center of Roman 
Catholic revival, a trend which included both a “return to 
the sources” (primarily the writings of the Greek fathers) and 
a “liturgical movement” (which drew much of its inspiration 
from the study of eastern liturgy). It is by his personal con¬ 
tacts with and reading of the works of western scholars such 
as Jean Danielou and Louis Bouyer that Schmemann worked 
out his “liturgical theology” and “philosophy of time.” The 
writings of these scholars held a prominent place in his library, 
alongside the works of 19th and early-20th century Russian 
liturgical historians and those of his mentors at St Sergius. 

It was here in America, however, that Fr Alexander 
was to leave his greatest mark. He came to St Vladimir’s 
in 1951 and assumed the position of dean in 1962, serving 
in that capacity until his death in 1983. A man of vision and 
action, Schmemann was never entirely comfortable in purely 
academic and intellectual circles. Through his many writings, 

i^For a concise biography of Fr Schmemann, see John Meyendorff, 
“A Life Worth Living,” St Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly 28 (1984), 3-10. 
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through his frequent speaking engagements, through his ser¬ 
mons, and particularly through his teaching of several genera¬ 
tions of priests, he constantly strove to translate into reality 
his vision of the Church primarily as eucharistic assembly. It 
would be no exaggeration to say that he was the driving force 
behind a renewal of eucharistic and Uturgical life which con¬ 
tinues in America and abroad to this day. 

When Fr Schmemann arrived on the American scene in 
the early 1950s, the situation was not bright. The Russian 
revolution had caused chaos in the life of the church not only 
in Russia, but in America as well. A church that had once 
been united under a Russian archbishop was now fragmented, 
along both political and ethnic lines, into numerous compet¬ 
ing groups. Among the jurisdictions of Slavic origin, the lan¬ 
guage of the liturgy was Slavonic, even though most of the 
faithful, in America for several generations aheady, no longer 
spoke their ancestral Russian, Ukrainian, Carpatho-Russian, 
Galician, etc.—much less understood Slavonic. Many formerly 
Uniate parishes followed certain Latin traditions, such as re¬ 
fusing communion to small children or celebrating memorial 
stipend liturgies on lenten weekdays. A majority of the clergy 
had little theological education, though this was beginning to 
change, and they were ill-equipped to represent Orthodoxy 
in a pluralistic society. Many parishes functioned chiefly as 
ethnic clubs, and their organization was essentially congrega¬ 
tional, with the priest relegated to the altar for the perform¬ 
ance of the cult. Parishioners were obliged by parish statute 
to receive the sacraments—confession and communion—once 
a year. 

The three decades that Fr Schmemann labored on Amer¬ 
ican soil witnessed a remarkable transformation in American 
church life, particularly in its Uturgical life. English became 
the language of worship in most parishes. At first, the English 
texts used were the very same translations from the Slavonic 
commissioned by Archbishop Tikhon at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury.*® But in the 1960s and 1970s, new English translations 

i^Who has not been exposed to the Service Book compiled and translated 
by Isabel Florence Hapgood, commissioned by Archbishop Tikhon and 
first published in 1905, revised in 1922, and still kept in print by the 
Antiochian Archdiocese? 
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began to appear, at least some of them with a more scholarly 
foundation, in more contemporary English, and based on the 
original Greek. This work continues to the present day, not 
without some degree of controversy. 

Schmemann, in particular, was instrumental in bringing 
about a eucharistic revival. Where once-a-year communion was 
once the norm, a significant proportion of the laity now re¬ 
ceive the sacrament weekly. General confession is used in 
many parishes as a supplement to individual confession, and 
the former requirement (in Slavic churches) that confession 
precede each communion no longer applies to those who re¬ 
ceive regularly and frequently. Once silent prayers, the eucha¬ 
ristic anaphora in particular, are now read hloud in an in¬ 
creasing number of churches. In order to make clear the 
ecclesial dimension of baptism, many baptisms are now per¬ 
formed in conjunction with the eucharist, typically on Sunday 
morning, with the entire parish in attendance. In order to 
accommodate working families, weekday festal liturgies are 
often held in the evening in conjunction with the festal vigil.“ 

Several years ago, the Liturgical Commission of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church in America conducted a survey among the clergy. 
The purpose of the survey was twofold: 1) to determine 
what was actually being done in the parishes; 2) to learn 
what the clergy would like to see done in the area of liturgy. 
The results are striking, particularly when compared to the 
general situation a decade earler. 

— 80% of priests read all or part of the anaphora aloud. 

— 95% of priests encourage frequent communion. 

— 52% offer general confession, typically monthly. 

— 39% celebrate baptism together with the eucharistic 
liturgy (and 69% would do so if their bishops allowed this 
practice and provided appropriate guidelines). 

— 21% celebrate evening eucharistic liturgies on the eves 
of certain feasts (and 55% would do so with appropriate 
authorization from their bishops). 

As for the clergy’s hope for the future, there were nu- 

*®Evening liturgies were first introduced in this country in the Anti¬ 
ochian Archdiocese (but they are now increasingly common in other 
jurisdictions as well). 
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merous appeals for greater uniformity and clear guidelines. 
“Every priest is his own Typikon” is an oft-repeated com¬ 
plaint, just as it was among the Russian bishops in 1905. 
And just as in 1905, many of the clergy called for the develop¬ 
ment of a parish Typikon to replace the monastic Typikon 
of St Sabas, which cannot possibly be fulfilled in a parish 
setting. 

Many of the changes in American liturgical practice are 
attributable directly to the work of Fr Alexander Schmemann. 
Many of the priests now serving in America have studied 
under him , and it would be difficult to find a priest who has 
not at least read his works. Through both the spoken and 
written word, Schmemann always stressed the ecclesial dimen¬ 
sion of worship. The liturgy, he insisted, must be an action of 
the entire church, clergy and laity together. Even more than 
that, the liturgy, and the eucharist in particular, is the most 
perfect expression, the realization of the Church. As such, the 
liturgy cannot be divorced from theology, because it is itself 
the most perfect act of theology, of knowing and experiencing 
God—and thus liturgy is itself a primary source of theology. 
This was Schmemann’s greatest insight, and it influenced not 
only the Orthodox, but also many outside the Church. 
Schmemann’s books are widely used in American universities 
and seminaries. Is it an accident that, for many years, close 
to 50% of our seminary students are adult converts to Ortho¬ 
doxy? Often, it is precisely their exposure to Orthodox wor¬ 
ship, as well as to such seminal works as Schmematm’s For 
the Life of the World,” that draws people to the Orthodox 
Church. 

But all is not well on Orthodoxy’s western front. While 
the eucharistic liturgy has undergone significant change, most 
of the other services have remained untouched—not only be¬ 
cause they have been little-changed, but in the sense that 
they have virtually disappeared from the experience of the 
faithful. Many parishes still have Saturday evening vespers, 
but this service is attended by few parishioners. Sunday matins 
has, in most cases, simply ceased to exist in parishes of Slavic 
background; in communities following Greek/Antiochian 


”2nd edition (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1973). 
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practice, this service is much abbreviated and reduced to a 
little-comprehensible dialogue between priest and cantor, per¬ 
formed in an empty church. Thus the rich Orthodox liturgical 
tradition has, de facto, been reduced to the Sunday morning 
eucharistic liturgy, and this is undoubtedly the most significant 
liturgical “reform” to have occurred in the modem period. 

We have become a “Sunday church,” peopled by “Sun¬ 
day Christians.” The eucharist has lost its connection to the 
Orthodox liturgical corpus, of which it is supposed to be the 
climax—something akin to reducing a fifteen-course banquet 
to dessert alone. And, all too often, our people reduce Chris¬ 
tianity only to attending Sunday liturgy, making little con¬ 
nection between this liturgical assembly and their daily life. 
This is precisely the triumph of that “secularism,” about which 
Fr Schmemann warned us some thirty years ago.^® 

The reduction of liturgical life to Sunday morning liturgy 
is a tragedy in another sense as well. For example, the faith¬ 
ful who attend liturgy every Sunday never hear the resurrec¬ 
tion gospel proclaimed, save once a year on Pascha (at the 
liturgy of Holy Saturday)—yet it is appointed to be read every 
Sunday at matins! The rich tradition of Orthodox hymnogra- 
phy, that great synthesis of theology, spirituality, and poetry— 
which served as the school for teaching the faith to countless 
generations of Christians—has been virtually abandoned. The 
discipline of prayer, both liturgical and private, has disin¬ 
tegrated. 

This is a void that no church school, no Christian educa¬ 
tion curriculum, can fill. In the past, it was the liturgical life 
which taught the faithful how to live, which transformed them 
into citizens of the Kingdom, which shaped their lives. Our 
present system of Christian education, aimed almost exclusively 
at children, often conducted during the Sunday liturgy, oriented 

**See his “Problems of Orthodoxy in America, I: The Canonical Prob- 
lem,” St Vladimir*s Seminary Quarterly 8 (1964), 67-85; “Problems of 
Orthodoxy in America, II: The Liturgical Problem,” ibid, 8 (1964), 164-185; 
and “Problems of Orthodoxy in America, III: The Spiritual Problem,” ibid. 
9 (1965), 171-193. An even more cogent articulation of this issue appeared 
in Schmemann’s 1971 address to the 8th General Assembly of Syndesmos, 
held at Brookline, MA, and subsequently published as “Worship in a 
Secular Age,” appendix 1 of his For the Life of the World, 2nd edition 
(Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1973), pp. 117-134. 
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toward transmission of data rather than toward Christian for¬ 
mation, misses the mark almost entirely. It accomplishes little 
more than to give us a false sense of security, that somehow, 
by sending our children to Sunday school for an hour a week, 
we are fulf illin g our responsibilities as Christian parents. Our 
recent demographics indicate that this approach has not been 
particularly successful. 

What is needed, and again Schmemann pointed this out 
long ago, is a spiritual renewal in all aspects of church life, 
including church organization, education, and liturgical life. 
All must go together, and this renewal must include an in¬ 
ternal transformation within the heart of each Christian. It is 
not enough simply to make changes in the liturgy, for then 
the significant developments in eucharistic practice in recent 
decades should have produced far better results. Indeed, some 
have compared tinkering with the liturgy to rearranging the 
deck furniture on the Titanic.'® Nevertheless, few today would 
dispute the need for frequent communion, the obvious value 
of celebrating the liturgy in the vernacular, or the theological 
rationale for reading aloud the so-called “secret prayers,” the 
anaphora in particular. But it is clear that such reforms are 
not sufficient in themselves. They must be realized within the 
context of an evangelical and spiritual revival within the Church. 

So where do we go from here? Given our present situa¬ 
tion, three areas of concern come to mind, areas to which we 
Orthodox have paid little attention in the modern era, but 
about which, I believe, we shall hear more in the years to come. 


1. Lay Participation: The Priesthood of the Laity 

Liturgy is the work of the entire people of God (the 
laos ton theou), and not, as was the case in both pagan and 
Jewish antiquity, the task of a clerical caste. In the New Testa¬ 
ment, the concept of “priesthood” is applied in two ways. First, 
Christ is presented as the only highpriest; this is the main 
theme of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Christ is the one who 
intercedes for us before the throne of the Father, who offers 

am not aware of the origin of this frequently-repeated aphorism, 
and I would be grateful to any reader who could locate its source. 
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up a sacrifice once for all. By this act, the Old Testament 
priesthood is finished, or rather, it is perfectly fulfilled in the 
person of Christ, who remains our highpriest for all eternity. 
Second, the New Testament extends the concept of priesthood 
to all Christians: “You are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, 
a holy nation, God’s own people” (1 Pet 2:9). This is an ex¬ 
tension of Christ’s own priesthood, for the Church is nothing 
less than the Body of Christ, charged with carrying out Christ’s 
own priestly ministry in the world. When a person is baptized, 
he or she “puts on Christ” (Gal 3:27), becomes a member 
of the Body of Christ, and therefore a sharer in Christ’s 
priesthood. It is significant that the term “priest” (hiereus) 
is never used in the New Testament for either bishop 
(episkopos = owerseei) or presbyter (presbyteros = elder). 

In the liturgy, therefore, the priestly function is exer¬ 
cised by the entire community, by virtue of their baptism. The 
function of the ordained clergy is to preside over the priestly 
community, to unite their priestly prayer. This is why liturgical 
prayers always use the first person plural. Nowhere is this 
more clear Aan at the very center of the anaphora of St 
John Chrysostom: 

Priest: Remembering, therefore, this saving com¬ 
mandment, and all that came to pass for our sake—the 
cross, the tomb, the resurrection on the third day, 
the ascension into heaven, the enthronment at the 
right hand, the second and glorious coming. 

Offering to you these gifts from your own gifts, at 
all times, and in all places. 

People: We praise you, we bless you, we give thanks 
to you, and we pray to you, O Lord our God. 

This is all one sentence, and the only active verbs are 
those which express the action of the gathered assembly and 

®®Not until the fourth century is the term applied to the ordained 
clergy. The best discussion on the subject is to be found in Raymond E. 
Brown, Priest and Bishop: Biblical Reflections (New York; Paulist Press, 
1970). 
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are sung by them: We praise, we bless, we give thanks, we 
pray. This is a sacrificial prayer, and we are here performing 
our sacrifice of praise. Yet in pagan and Jewish practice, only 
the priest offers sacrifice: here it is clearly the whole assembly, 
the priestly people, which does this. 

Yet the way in which we celebrate the liturgy often 
obscures this fact, and few of our laity are even aware that 
the anaphora is their prayer. For many centuries already, the 
laity could not even hear the words of the eucharistic prayer, 
which was recited silently by the priest, who stood behind the 
closed doors of the sanctuary. And, in more recent times, even 
their responses have been taken away from them by choirs, 
who often stand not with the congregation but at some dis¬ 
tance away, in a choir loft. The laity thus become an audience 
watching a performance by the clergy and the choir. And 
how often we say that it is the bishop/priest who celebrates 
the liturgy: do we realize what we are really saying? The 
adoption of pews by the Orthodox in America makes our 
churches resemble theaters and further enhances the feeling 
among the laity that they are a passive audience attending a 
show. The notion of liturgy as a spectator sport is further 
encouraged by the symbolic interpretations of the liturgy which 
abound, stressing that the liturgy is a pictorial demonstration 
of the life of Christ. Schmemann railed against this type of 
symbolism, but it remains common in popular literature on 
the eucharist down to our own day. All these developments 
serve to minimize the laity’s role in the liturgy, except as 
passive spectators. And, because the laity are not engaged in 
the liturgy, the liturgy has little transformational effect on 
their lives. 

What is needed first, therefore, is a concerted effort to 
restore their proper role to the laity. Some steps have already 
been taken, at least in some communities. Frequent com¬ 
munion is more common, the recitation aloud of the eucharis¬ 
tic prayer is gradually gaining acceptance. But much remains 
to be done. 

There needs to be a broad discussion among our hier¬ 
archs, clergy, and laity about their respective roles in the 
liturgy and in the life of the church. The clericalism which 
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abounds needs to be overcome. Liturgy is always a conciliar 
act: no priest can celebrate the liturgy alone; he must always 
preside over a community, which must itself respond and give 
its assent. And the prayers recited by the priest are not his 
own, but those of the entire assembly. Ways need to be found 
to involve the laity more directly in the liturgy: why, for 
example, is it necessary for a choir to sing “Amen,” or “Lord, 
have mercy”? Could not at least some parts of the service be 
sung congregationally? Antiphonal psalmody, with the people 
singing refrains, could also easily be restored without alter¬ 
ing the structure of our services. Knowledge of liturgical his¬ 
tory is particularly helpful in this regard, since it allows us 
to see how liturgically impoverished we have become, but it 
also offers various models we might find useful in our present 
situation. 


2. Daily Prayer 

Rejoice always, pray constantly, give thanks in all 
circumstances; for this is the will of God in Christ 
Jesus for you. (1 Thess 5:16-18) 

Christianity developed out of a Jewish tradition that knew 
the discipline of daily prayer. The pious Jew, and Jesus can 
certainly be counted among them, prayed at least two or three 
times a day. The Didache, the earliest “church order,” dating 
to ca. 125, instructs Christians to recite the Lord’s Prayer 
thrice daily. By the end of the 2nd century, the times of prayer 
are generally fixed, typically at morning, noon, evening, and 
midnight. At first performed privately in the home by each 
Christian, after the 4th century daily prayer moved into the 
public arena with the development of the cathedral and monas¬ 
tic offices. Throughout the centuries, the Church has main¬ 
tained this practice of daily prayer in many different ways, 
adapting the office to the exigencies of each age.®* Clearly, 

21 On the early Christian period, see Paul F. Bradshaw, Daily Prayer in 
the Early Church (New York: Oxford, 1982). On the development of the 
office, see Robert F. Taft, The Liturgy of the Hours in East and West 
(Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1986). 
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being Christian did not begin and end with attending the 
eucharistic liturgy on Sunday morning. 

Perhaps the chief casualty in the process of transplant¬ 
ing Orthodoxy onto the American continent is the tradition 
of daily prayer. Not only the daily office, but even Saturday 
evening vespers and Sunday morning matins,®^ are on the verge 
of extinction. One can list endless reasons for this develop¬ 
ment: increased secularization; the fact that people do not 
live close to their parish church; the absence of monasticism, 
which always maintained the ideal of constant prayer; imita¬ 
tion of western Protestant patterns of worship; competition 
from television and other forms of entertainment.., . What¬ 
ever the causes, the results are indeed worrisome. Not only 
are we abandoning a discipline of prayer which has always 
been central to Christian hfe, but we are losing the rich 
body of hymnography which has educated and formed count¬ 
less generations of Christians. 

Clearly, Orthodoxy cannot survive as a Sunday-only 
church. We must recover the practice of daily prayer, both 
private and liturgical. Being a member of the Church impUes 
that we have a living, ongoing relationship with God and 
with the members of Christ’s Body, the Church. This is not 
a relationship that we can simply turn on and off, once a week. 

The Church today stands at a crossroad, much as it did 
during the apostolic age, or in the age of Constantine. In those 
days, the Church responded to challenges from within and 
without with creative solutions. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the liturgical realm. The early Church developed 
several liturgical traditions, drawing freely and creatively on 
both Jewish and pagan sources. We can see this clearly in 
the development of the practice of daily prayer. During the 
fourth century, in response to radically different conditions 
and greatly expanded possibilities, the Church developed both 
a popular “cathedral” rite for urban cathedrals and parishes 
and a more sober “monastic” rite for monasteries. In sub¬ 
sequent centuries, these traditions underwent any number of 

22In Slavic and Athonite practice, according to the ‘Typikon of Sabas,” 
Sunday matins is celebrated not on Sunday morning, but on Saturday eve¬ 
ning, immediately following vespers. 
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radical reforms, each time in response to new conditions. Our 
present practice of daily prayer, vespers and matins, derives 
essentially from 14th century Mt Athos, a monastic tradi¬ 
tion which eventually supplanted the “cathedral rite.” But this 
monastic practice, we can safely say, no longer fits the needs 
of our time, as our empty churches on Saturday evening so 
clearly indicate. This tradition developed in a rural, agrarian 
society; yet we live in an urban (or suburban), industrial 
society. We live far from church. We, at least the fortunate 
ones among us, live in nuclear families, and few of our neigh¬ 
bors share our faith. All these factors conspire to make it 
impossible for us simply to carry out the tradition of daily 
prayer that we have inherited. 

Should we not at least begin discussing how we might 
go about restoring this very essential aspect of Christian life? 
How are we to recover our traditional practice of regular, 
frequent prayer, both in common and in the privacy of our 
homes? How are we to rediscover our rich hymnographic 
heritage, which we have virtually abandoned? The tradition 
of the Church provides us with numerous examples: there is 
much variety in the times of prayer, in the types of celebra¬ 
tion, both private and communal. Drawing on this rich herit¬ 
age, we need to develop resources that might be used by in¬ 
dividuals, by families, by small groups, as well as by our 
parishes.^ But what is needed first of aU, of course, is a con¬ 
version among ourselves and our people, a realization that 
Christianity is a way of life, not simply the fulfilling of a 
“Sunday obligation.” 


3. The Lectionary 

The reading of Scripture and the sermon have always 
formed an integral part of Christian worship, just as they 
were in the synagogue. In fact, the New Testament itself de¬ 
veloped in the context of the liturgical community. It was in 
the liturgical assembly that Scripture was proclaimed, trans- 

23Some such materials have already appeared; cf Constance J. Tarasar, 
The Season of Christmas (Syosset, NY: Oi^odox Church in America, De¬ 
partment of Religious Education, 1980). 
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mitted, and interpreted, as we can already see from the mid- 
2nd-century description by Justin Martyr: 

On the day named after the sun, all who Uve in city 
or countryside assemble. The memoirs of the apostles 
or the writings of the prophets are read for as long 
as time allows. When the lector has finished, the 
president addresses us and exhorts us to imitate the 
splendid things we have heard. Then we all stand 
and pray.^ 

It is hardly accidental that the vast majority of early 
patristic writings consists precisely of commentaries on Scrip¬ 
ture, of sermons delivered within a liturgical gathering. 

Subsequently, many of these commentaries were tapped 
by generations of hymnographers in Syria, Palestine, and Con¬ 
stantinople. Eleborate hymns such as the kontakia of Romanos, 
or the canons of John of Damascus or Andrew of Crete, breathe 
Scripture through every pore. Prayers, too, are replete with 
biblical language and imagery: in the anaphora of St Basil, 
for example, the introductory section, up to the Sanctus, con¬ 
tains no fewer than forty-four biblical citations! In this way, 
the reading of Scripture, the sermon, the chanting of hymns, 
and the Church’s prayer all worked together to provide the 
faithful with a sound scriptural formation, always within an 
ecclesial context. Thus, while private reading of the Bible is 
always desirable and appropriate, it can never replace this 
ecclesial, liturgical context. 

In contemporary Orthodoxy, it would be fair to say, scrip¬ 
tural literacy has all but disappeared. Our only exposure to 
Scripture is through the brief selections from the epistles and 
the gospels read on Sunday, and through the sermon (as¬ 
suming that the homily has any connection to the readings, 
which is not always the case). The vast corpus of hymnography 
has, de facto, become inaccessible, largely because the Sunday 
eucharist, the only service the great majority ever attend, 
contains almost no variable hymns. But even when the faith¬ 
ful do attend vespers or matins, the hjminography is often per- 


^Apology 1, 67. 
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formed in a language or musical style which render it virtually 
incomprehensible. As for the prayers, particularly the anaphora, 
these are still read silently in the majority of Orthodox parishes. 

What we are largely left with, then, is the reading of the 
epistle and the gospel on Sunday morning. These two brief 
selections now must bear virtually the entire weight of trans¬ 
mitting our scriptural heritage. The Old Testament reading, 
once an integral part of the Liturgy of the Word, has long 
since disappeared.^® And the selections from the New Testa¬ 
ment, the epistles and the gospels, are necessarily limited in 
scope. The gospel readings typically focus on the signs of the 
Kingdom, often healings or other miracles, which are certainly 
appropriate for Sunday, the “eighth day,” itself the forestate 
of the Kingdom. But key texts, such as the Sermon on the 
Mount, or St Paul’s eloquent chapter on love (1 Cor 13), are 
never read on any Sunday, while some passages, such as the 
account of the healing of the Gerasene demoniac, are repeated 
several times! The picture of Christ which emerges from our 
Sunday lectionary is that of a miracle worker, a magician, 
more than that of a teacher. And pastors eventually run out 
of ideas in preaching about the pigs jumping into the sea. 

The faithful must be provided with access to Scripture. 
The Bible must be read in church, and it must be preached 
about. It is not enough simply to hand out copies to all parish¬ 
ioners and tell them to go read it at home. Nor are Bible 
studies adequate. To understand the Scriptures, one must have 
the “mind of the Church,” and this can only be accomplished 
within an ecclesial, liturgical context. Private interpretation 
is, for the Orthodox, never sufficient. 

In order to make the Bible live again within our liturgy, 
we must begin by broadening our Sunday lectionary, at least 
for the period between Pentecost and the beginning of the 
pre-Lenten cycle. The present Byzantine lectionary spreads 
the readings throughout the week, with the result that the 
selections appointed for Monday through Saturday are never 

2*niis probably happened as early as the 7th century, though this 
reading did survive on certain feastdays, such as the eves of Christmas, 
Epiphany, and Pascha. Cf. Juan Mateos, La cSlibration de la parole dans 
la Uturgie byzantine (=Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 191) (Rome: Ponti- 
ficium Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1971), pp. 130-133. 
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heard; the eucharist is celebrated daily only in monasteries. 
What is needed, therefore, is some provision for sequential 
reading on Sundays alone, which would probably result in the 
creation of a two- or three-year lectionary. This would allow 
for entire books to be read in order and enable preachers to 
treat books in their entirety, much as we find in the com¬ 
mentaries of John Chrysostom and other great preachers. The 
faithful would then have the opportunity to hear far more 
of the Scriptures, and pastors would have a much richer lode 
of material to draw upon. 

Second, we should at least consider restoring the Old 
Testament reading to the liturgy. At present, only a few 
selected psalm verses are ever used in the eucharist. The few 
readings that remain are restricted to the vespers of important 
feasts and saints’ commemorations. Over the course of some 
1500 years, the Church has gradually limited the liturgical use 
of the Old Testament, with the exception of the Psalter. While 
it never went along with the blanket rejection of the Old Testa¬ 
ment by the Gnostics, the Church was never entirely com¬ 
fortable with it. As a result, scriptural passages were at first 
supplemented, and later simply replaced, by hymnographic 
material—as happened, for example, with the canon of matins.*® 
This new hymnography was based, sometimes rather loosely, 
on the scriptural material, but interpreted it in a Christian sense 
by means of allegory and typology. Old Testament readings 
were dropped from the eucharistic liturgy around the 7th cen¬ 
tury.*^ As a consequence of these developments, the Old Testa¬ 
ment hardly counts as Scritpure in the minds of most faithful, 
except in some very abstract way. Could not at least selected 
passages from the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Wisdom 
literature be included in the liturgy, just before the prokeimenon? 


Conclusion 

The crisis about which Fr Schmemann wrote thirty years 
ago has only deepened. The canonical problem has not been 

2®On the canon, as well as on Byzantine hymnography, see the now 
dated, but still useful, study by Egon Wellecz, A History of Byzantine 
Music and Hymnography (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949). 

27See note 25 above. 
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resolved. The spiritual problem is as acute as ever. The litur¬ 
gical problem certainly remains, despite the many developments 
in recent decades. Yet the challenge facing the Church today 
is no different than it was 2000 years ago in Palestine, or 200 
years ago in Alaska: the Church’s primary task, as always, is 
to bring humanity face to face with Christ himself, to restore 
the communion between God and man. Everything that the 
Church does, all its structures, all its programs and activities, 
are not ends in themselves, but must be directed towards this 
goal, and judged according to their effectiveness in bringing 
it about. This applies particularly to the Church’s liturgy, be¬ 
cause the liturgy, the eucharist in particular, is the privileged 
locus of the divine-human encounter—for most people, the 
Sunday liturgy is their only encounter with the Church. And 
it implies constant reevaluation, as well as sensitivity to the 
society in which the Church is called to exercise its ministry. It 
implies as well an openness to change—and in this regard 
the Byzantine liturgy has undergone more changes, has been 
more adaptable, than any other liturgical tradition. 

We can simply do nothing and complain that we are 
losing our “traditions.” Or, at the dawn of the 21st century, 
as we ponder our 200-year history on this continent, we can 
put on the “mind of the fathers” and respond, faithfolly and 
creatively, to the challenges of a new age. 
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Composing Orthodox Liturgical Music 
In the Contemporary World 


Mark Bailey 


Introduction 

Church musicians are often asked to explain the future 
sound of North American Orthodox liturgical music as they 
perceive it. Some question whether new liturgical settings 
should reflect Byzantine or Slavic chant, or whether the har¬ 
monic system borrowed from the West and worked into Ortho¬ 
dox tradition should prevail instead. Those more progressively 
minded also wonder whether it is appropriate to use a-tonality 
or to glean from popular music. In essence, the musical para¬ 
meters governing acceptable liturgical sound are unclear. 

Concern over the actual sound of liturgical music is sub¬ 
ordinated by other more important criteria. From the stand¬ 
point of worship, music becomes liturgical only when it clearly 
communicates sacred text and accurately brings into existence 
the ceremonial component to which it is assigned. Whatever 
compositional techniques are employed, and whatever musical 
styles result, the sound qualifies.^ Any other point of view 
inevitably factors in personal taste, which threatens objectivity 
in judging the legitimacy of a given sacred work. 

Using liturgical and textual criteria to define modem 
sacred sound requires further scrutiny. One understands this 
approach by examining Orthodox liturgical music culturally, 
as well as within the context of Christian ceremony. One must 

^The author, as one of four faculty presenters, first offered this thesis 
at a panel discussion entitled “Singing, Prayer, and Life,” held at the 1993 
Liturgical Institute of Music and Pastoral Practice at St. Vladimir’s Ortho¬ 
dox Theological Seminary, Crestwood, NY. 
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then merge both aspects to create a backdrop for the establish¬ 
ment and verification of liturgical music principles. It is the 
purpose of this paper, therefore, to conduct such an examina¬ 
tion, 1) by placing Orthodox liturgical music within the 
comprehensive twentieth century musical context to discover 
the existing linkage between the two, 2) by placing Orthodox 
liturgical music within the revitalized twentieth century litur¬ 
gical context to discover the linkage between the two, and 
3) by conclusively exploring the ramifications of these rela¬ 
tionships on musical creativity as it shapes North American 
Orthodox worship.* 


Orthodox Liturgical Music Within the Context 
of Contemporary Music 


Consider the following works by Igor Stravinsky: 
Pulcinella, Le Baiser de la Fie (Divertimento), Le Rossignol, 
Three Pieces, Danses Concertantes, Les Noces, the “Song of 
Parasha” from Mavra, “It Is Truly Meet” (later “Ave Maria”) 
from Three Sacred Works, and The Rite of Spring. Distinct 
descriptions, such as baroque-classical, romantic-ballet, impres¬ 
sionistic, a-tonal, tonal contemporary, modal, Slavic folk song, 
chant-like, and chromatic may be applied one per example, 
changing from work to work. Certain pieces, such as Pulcinella, 
Le Baiser de la Fee, and Le Rossignol, could mistakenly be 
placed before the twentieth century as well.® Amazingly, be¬ 
tween 1913 and 1941, Stravinsky had already composed in an 
array of styles, fundamentally characterizing twentieth century 
music. He is a quintessential example, therefore, of the hun¬ 
dreds of composers who have created unique and contrasting 
works since 1900. 

^This article reflects the ideas presented by the author at his talk 
entitled “Orthodox Music Today: Contemporary Chant,” given at the 
1994 Liturgical Institute of Music and Pastoral Practice at St. Vladimir’s 
Orthodox Theological Seminary. Audio tape versions of the lecture are 
available through the St. Vladimir’s Seminary Bookstore, Crestwood, NY. 

^Pulcinella was written in 1920 as a tribute to Pergolesi, and Le Baiser 
de la FSe in 1928 as a tribute to Tchaikovsky. Being able to place the 
works before the twentieth century, therefore, is part of the composer’s 
intention. 
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In terms of composition, the twentieth century is a com¬ 
plex period of multiple musical sounds, some reflecting the 
past, some unveiling the future, no one style theoretically 
dominating over another. For some, musical sounds that evolve 
from untraditional genres, such as structured twelve-tone writ¬ 
ing, strike the ear more harshly, for instance, than the sounds 
of post-romantic music.^ Those who react against new sounds 
should take comfort in knowing that music of the past is alive 
and well, however. Without doubt, Beethoven’s Fifth Sym¬ 
phony has received more performances in this century than 
in the past. Liturgically, the same is likely true for Bortniansky’s 
Cherubikon no. 7. Contemporary music is thus only a part 
of the comprehensive twentieth century musical scene, if not, 
due to its relative newness, the most characteristic part. 

To assist in understanding the complexities of twentieth 
century music as its many forms take root and evolve, con¬ 
sider the four progressive stations of modem creativity. 

1. Creative Exploration: a composer or group of 
composers may encounter new sources of inspiration 
and develop new ideas and artistic goals, also result¬ 
ing in new techniques and styles; they may see former 
sources of inspiration in a new light and revive old 
ideas and artistic goals, thus revitalizing former tech¬ 
niques and styles or creating new styles based on pre¬ 
existing principles, which leads to 

2. The Establishment of Principles: the solidifica¬ 
tion of ideas and styles, resulting in a compositional 
school or recognizable approach which may be de¬ 
scribed and characterized philosophically and mu¬ 
sically. At this stage, one begins to identify charac¬ 
teristics of a composer’s writing, which leads to 

3. The Perpetuation and Expansion of Established 
Principles: the polishing and broadening of established 
ideas and styles to perceived capacity. Sub-styles may 

■^Compare the a-tonality of Anton Webern’s music to the lush roman¬ 
ticism of Sergei Rachmaninov’s or Richard Strauss’s music. All three com¬ 
posed at the same time. 
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evolve as a further detailing of the established prin¬ 
ciples, which leads to 

4, Re-evaluation and Rebellion (transitional stage): 
acknowledgement of the limitations or over-exertion 
of established and expanded ideas and styles, hbera- 
tion of, and initiatives toward, a new set of ideas and 
styles, which leads back to Creative Exploration. 

A composer or group of composers may begin their 
compositional careers at any of the four stations; they may 
travel through that and subsequent stations at any rate or 
varying rates; they may choose to compose only within one 
station; they may progress less or more than once through 
the full cycle of stations; they may back-track; and exceptions 
may arise. Therefore, as organizational segments created to 
guide analysis, each station must submit to the unique qualities 
of a composer’s creative journey. 

Igor Stravinsky traveled at least three times through the 
full creative cycle, perhaps more. Arnold Schoenberg began in 
the third station and progressed from using rich tonality to 
applying the art of twelve-tone writing, which he invented 
sometime around 1923,®'® John Cage rebelled against existing 
musical structures to develop the idea of chance happenings, 
whereby any related or unrelated occurrence would blend into 
the performance at hand. Aaron Copland occasionally pushed 
the limits of his brand of Americana tonality to near a-tonality, 
and Leonard Bernstein often merged with Broadway mid jazz. 

Composers of Western liturgical music have also written 
at many stylistic levels. From Francis Poulenc to John Rutter 
to Daniel Pinkham to Benjamin Britten to Krzysztof Pende¬ 
recki, and even to John Tavener before his conversion to 
Orthodoxy, one faces the same diversity of musical style 
encountered in modern secular writing. The use of instruments 

^Donald Jay Grout, A History of Western Music, 3rd ed. (New York: 
W.W. Norton & Company, Inc.), 728. 

^Consider the expensive and deeply romantic orchestration of 
Gurrelieder, 1901, to the leaner quasi-a-tonal orchestration of the Chamber 
Symphony, Op. 9, written only five years later in 1906. Proceed then to 
the Violin Concerto and Third and Fourth Quartets after 1923 for perfected 
twelve*tone writing and, therefore, a full cycle of creative exploration. 
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in Western church music creates a stronger link to secular 
music as well, although these composers hardly neglected 
a cappella singing. 

Strikingly, there is relatively little contemporary creativity 
in North American Orthodox liturgical music at the same level. 
In fact, the same can be argued against Orthodox liturgical 
music worldwide.* In any case, four reasons begin to explain 
this condition. First, and most important, there is no pre¬ 
existing indigenous style or school of North American Ortho¬ 
dox music to draw on, to perpetuate, to re-evaluate, and, if 
necessary, to rebel against. All unique compositional efforts, 
therefore, are seminal and initially inhibited. Second, establish¬ 
ing an Orthodox home in North America has administratively 
distracted from concentrating on and developing the liturgical 
arts. Church bureaucracy instead has deemed it more ef¬ 
ficient to tran.slate and to uphold foreign styles.® Third, many 
church communities have been primarily concerned with pre¬ 
serving ethnic identity; they replicate musical styles of the past, 
clearly ethnically identifiable, thus creating de facto museums 
of cultural history. Such an approach discourages progression 
and modern creativity. Finally, many musicians, though well- 
intentioned and passionately dedicated to church life, lack the 
necessary level of musical-liturgical training and the daily im¬ 
mersion in artistic life that inevitably opens paths to further 
insight and creative development. They also lack contact with 
active and experienced colleagues. As a result, many com¬ 
pose in vacuums, one unaware of the processes of another, 
perpetuating limited perspectives and abilities. One may be¬ 
gin to detect progress in each area, however. 

The argument for constant creativity and self-expression 
within the current Church, in spite of these conditions, is better 
understood by examining liturgical precedent and development 
as it exists. 

Especially note the numerous sacred a capella works of Poulenc. 

*The fall of Soviet Communism and the subsequent re-interest in re¬ 
ligion could auspiciously lead to renewed activity in Slavic liturgical music, 
which accounts for numerous traditions e.g., Ukrainian, Serbian, Bulgarian. 

^Tbis explains the numerous Slavic and Byzantine musical settings into 
which English seems jammed, often with blatant mis-accentuation and poetic 
discrepancies resulting. 
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Contemporary Liturgies in Musical Terms 

The twentieth century enjoys revitalized interest in Chris¬ 
tian ritual, especially at the scholarly level, thus creating an 
active and vibrant school of modern liturgies. Prominent Yale 
University scholar Aidan Kavanagh, professor emeritus, sum¬ 
marizes his work in liturgies as follows: 

As does the structural linguist, I attempt to evolve 
intelligibility frameworks to uncover the basic struc¬ 
tures and laws by which a liturgy, no less than a 
language, works. To test my findings I compare them 
among the many Christian liturgical systems and non- 
Christian ritual systems that have evolved over time. 

Such intelligibility structures and laws enable gram¬ 
mar school teachers to instruct children about what 
a subject and predicate are. In liturgy as in language 
it makes a difference if one says “the man rides the 
horse” or “the horse rides the man.” The first is pos¬ 
sible, the second is absurd, and I care that my stu¬ 
dents avoid liturgical absurdities.... 

This makes it possible for me to teach Baptism and 
Eucharist, both of which are liturgies before they are 
doctrinal issues, without narrowing discourse only 
to what my own church or any other does.... It is 
in analyzing liturgical structures that I discover the 
theology of the rites themselves; this theology is 
where all healthy theology begins—in real order where 
those who would believe stand before God in Christ 
at worship.^® 

Liturgical academicians, as they progress and inspire along 
these lines, have created an agenda which musicians, the care¬ 
takers of the way in which worshippers express worship, must 
now translate into musical terms and address. In each instance, 

i®Aidan Kavanagh, from the “Liturgy” section of Prism, 1:3, Yale 
Institute of Sacred Music, Worship, and the Arts, Yale University (Feb¬ 
ruary 1993). 
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the liturgical problem and the musical problem are clearly 
linked. 

Three contentions immediately arise. First, sacred music 
discourse exclusively at the doctrinal issues level encourages 
the formulation of artistic principles unchecked by liturgical 
criteria. As mentioned in liturgical terms, this yields com¬ 
petitive discussions about, say, the music of the Orthodox 
versus the music of the Romans, the Slavs versus the Greeks, 
the Antiochian Church versus the Orthodox Church in America 
(OCA), and even one OCA parish versus another OCA parish- 
how a particular choir sings, how a certain publication is 
preferred, how one conductor chooses a certain repertoire, 
and so on. These endless and overly passionate discussions 
hardly qualify as definitive. Rather, they encourage battles 
over personal taste, and they fail to uncover and to articulate 
the aforementioned intelligibility structures which enable un¬ 
derstanding. More revealing, rather, are musical discussions at 
the liturgical level, where the role of music is scrutinized within 
the structures of Christian celebration past and present. One 
should comprehend, for example, how the presence and role 
of psalm texts in pristine liturgy led to the development of 
verse-refrain structure as the means by which antiphons were 
set musically. Knowledge like this reinforces that musicians 
should never detach liturgical music from its ceremonial pur¬ 
pose, by which one may objectively determine its primary 
qualities without compromising the integrity of rite. 

Second, it is legitimate for current culture to desire degrees 
of expression in worship. Interestingly, there exists an argument 
which states that the modern Orthodox Church should only 
use ancient chant. The idea is justified by contending that 
Orthodox Christians reside in a spiritually deprived society 
which fails to direct toward worship. Thus, ancient chant, an 
immediately recognizable spiritual element, can engage Chris¬ 
tians more spontaneously and quickly than music associated 
with secular genres. 

While this argument has an appealing tone, especially 
to those who feel holiness neglects society at large, it in fact 
dishonors the very spirit of Christian rite. Strikingly, liturgy 
has always thrived on being expressed through the creative 
forces of its assembly. In 313, for example, Constantinopolitan 
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Christians were challenged to make worship a central cer¬ 
emonial activity. They drew on the best of culture, therefore, 
to ensure that they would express beautifully and at the highest 
level known to them. This of course explains the unavoidable 
similarities between Byzantine liturgy and Byzantine high 
culture. 

Consider also the trend to slander Slavic composer Dmitri 
Bortniansky and his colleagues for contaminating the church 
with homophonic music, as if, somewhat anachronistically per¬ 
ceived, they were acting radically and with bad intentions. 
On the contrary, they lived in the blissfully Westernized high 
culture of Catherine the Great. Western sophistication was 
envied, appreciated, and merged into Slavic society at every 
turn. Thus, Bortniansky endeavored nothing more than to raise 
the level of beauty experienced in liturgy by offering more 
vibrantly from his own perceptions and inclinations. If, in 
some instances, his music fails us, it is for neglecting to honor 
a certain liturgical structure or poetic text, or for failing to 
carry out a certain musical technique proficiently, but not for 
using homophony over monophony. One should note too that 
in the end those who refused homophonic music and essentially 
canonized pre-composed unison chant became sectarians.” 
Liturgy, rather, continued to express through living composers. 

Finally, consider the subsequent school of Moscow com¬ 
posers, S. V. Smolensky and Alexander Kastalsky chief among 
them, who reinvigorated the Slavic tradition and added unique 
harmonization for the sake of redeveloping an indigenous 
method of church singing. They specifically wished for Slavic 
Christians to feel linked to the Slavic religious legacy. It is 
no coincidence that already taking place in culture was a 
renewed interest in Russian nationalism, as manifested in the 
work of Glinka, Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, et al., as 
well as in the writings of Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, and Chekhov. 
Once again. Orthodox Christians were moved by cultural ex¬ 
cellence and activity to raise the level of musical expression 
in worship in a way that was more meaningful. And once 
again liturgy allowed it. Indeed, assuming equal levels of litur¬ 
gical accuracy, perhaps one may prefer the music of the 

i‘l.e., the Old Believers, who rigidly and categorically refused innova¬ 
tion, no matter how well liturgically justified. 
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Moscow composers to the music of St. Petersburg composers. 
But one may not insist that liturgy categorically and forever 
uphold one repertoire over another, especially when it poten¬ 
tially denies the characteristics and inherent creative inclina¬ 
tions of those gathered. 

The precedent of liturgies encourages the formulation 
and evaluation of musical principles exclusively within the 
worship context. In addition, history shows that liturgy, the 
central form of Christian expression, allows the Church to 
compose anew. As both concepts are activated, the third item 
arises; composers must structure and create according to the 
fundamental precept that Orthodox belief evolves from con¬ 
tinuous assemblage in liturgical celebration, i.e., lex orandi 
lex est credendi}^ Consider the following explanation: 

Belief is always consequent upon encounter with 
the Source of the grace of faith. Therefore Christians 
do not worship because they believe. They believe 
because the One in whose gift faith lies is regularly 
met in the act of communal worship—not because 
the assembly conjures up God, but because the initia¬ 
tive lies with the God who has promised to be there 
always.*® 

This calls on Christians to discover and to honor Orthodoxia 
as right worship before right belief, and on musicians to 
ensure that new music relates primarily to right worship. 

Consider hypothetically the parish worship committee that 
gathers to initiate steps toward fuller congregational participa¬ 
tion. Those involved logically decide that singing is the most 
effective means by which to keep an assembly liturgically 
alert and aware. They then decide to enact congregational 
singing by choosing portions of the Liturgy which will most 
auspiciouly achieve this goal. Popular texts, such as the Lord’s 
Prayer, begin the list; the Creed, since it speaks at length in 
the first person, follows as the next choice; perhaps the Trisagion 
or the church troparion comes next, and so forth. This is 
well-meaning and occurs often, but it fails to take into account 

essence, *‘the rule of worship constitutes the rule of belief.” 
i^Kavanagh, On Liturgical Theology (New York: Pueblo, 1984), 91. 
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that liturgy itself has already cast an essential role for the 
congregation to play and has already assigned certain com¬ 
ponents for them to sing.^^ Thus, the role of the committee 
should be to discover these pre-assigned portions, rather than 
to invent new roles based on contrived agendas. 

In the end, liturgies, as applied to the contemporary 
musical agenda, leads to the most fundamental principle of 
all; if liturgy is the ultimate authority over worship and the 
Orthodox system of beliefs, then liturgy is also the ultimate 
authority over the expression of worship and the Orthodox 
system of beliefs. And that expression takes place primarily 
through music. 


The Elements of Modern Liturgical Music Composition 

Thus, liturgical authority becomes conceptually the means 
by which musicians create. And liturgical authority is primarily 
concerned with accuracy of expression over style of sound. 
Unison chant versus polyphony versus homophony versus 
harmonized melody versus chromatism and so on, is secondary 
to the accurate musical portrayal of a procession, a dialogue 
between celebrant and assembly, a proclamation, or a response 
to a proclamation. Liturgical authority also desires that each 
word and phrase, as well as the overall theme of a liturgical 
text, be articulated with unmistakable clarity. 

Consider the analogous role of the iconographer. Worship¬ 
pers will engage in an icon when the image’s contents are 
clearly portrayed. Whatever pigmentations, color contrasts, 
graphic relationships, degrees of inverse perspective, and other 
techniques are used matter only in that the image is under¬ 
stood. Some will enjoy the artistic presentation more than 
others. But as long as all recognize and read the icon, the 
painter has achieved the intended result. 

This should not imply that musical sound is unworthy 
of attention and discussion in and of itself. If the style of a 

^■*See Mark Bailey, “Choir and Congregation: Liturgical Components 
and Discrepancies as They Relate to the Restoration of Congregational 
Singing in Orthodox Christian Worship” (1991), available c/o the author at 
St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, Crestwood, NY. 
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certain repertoire alienates an Orthodox assembly, the problem 
must be tackled and solved, whether the fault lies with the 
musicians, the congregation, or the clergy. Also, as North 
American composers begin to set liturgical components pro- 
lifically, certain sounds will characterize their work, and there¬ 
fore the period. Music theorists will examine these sounds, 
musicologists will describe them, music professors win teach 
them, and worshippers will form opinions about them. These 
activities are valid and welcome, as long as liturgical author¬ 
ity links sound to ceremonial function and textual intelligibility 
as the basis and justification for creativity. 

Indeed, it is intensively more difficult to compose using 
the criteria of liturgical authority over the criteria of artistic 
taste. For instance, composers must be as refined in the art 
of text-setting as in the art of counterpoint, as well-versed in 
poetic idioms and structures as in liturgical and secular music 
genres, and as skillful with liturgical systems as with musical 
styles. Only then will they be able to formulate and to test 
principles which ensure a setting’s designated ceremonial 
purpose. 


Conclusion 

The essence of creativity lies in the inspiration of its 
source. To engage in liturgy’s inspiration is to embrace a 
living ceremony which profoundly expresses worship, ever 
evolving as each assembly gathers. New music logically flows 
from liturgy, therefore, as part of the evolution. To replicate 
past musical styles in rebellion against the present is musical 
forgery which detaches the composer from the source. The 
choice is clear. While sacred music masterpieces from all 
eras deserve everlasting existence, liturgy and its music must 
be allowed to progress unhindered by one’s preferences. Thus, 
the musical expression of liturgy will necessarily remain as 
vibrant and as meaningful as liturgy itself. 
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Orthodox Principles of Biblical 
Interpretation 


Fr. John Breck 


“The Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in 
my name, will teach you all things, and bring to your remembrance 
all that I have said to you.... He will guide you into all the 
truth.... He will glorify me, for he will take what is mine and 
declare it to you.” (John 14:26; 16:13f) 


I. 

This quotation from the Gospel of St. John is program¬ 
matic for Orthodox biblical hermeneutics. It specifies the re¬ 
lationship between Scripture and Tradition, and it identifies 
the process by which the words of the biblical witness become 
the living and life-giving Word of God. 

Orthodox hermeneutics takes as a point of departure the 
affirmation of 2 Timothy 3:26, “All scripture is inspired by 
God.” That inspirational work involves a synergy, a coopera¬ 
tive effort between the Spirit and the human instrument who 
receives divine revelation and translates it into the gospel 
proclamation. As the inspired author composes his work, he 
draws upon elements of tradition, both oral and written. The 
Gospel or Epistle he produces, therefore, is given both shape 
and content by Holy Tradition. Indeed, Tradition is the matrix 
in which the Scriptures are conceived and from which they 
are brought forth. Tradition, however, is the “living memory 
of the Church” (Fr. Sergius Bulgakov). It is the Church, in 
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Other words, that produces the canonical Scriptures. This means 
in the first instance the writings of the New Testament. But 
the Hebrew Scriptures themselves are to be understood and 
interpreted in relation to Christ, who is both their source and 
their fulfillment. As politically incorrect as such an affirma¬ 
tion may sound today, it is Christ who provides the true key 
to the inner meaning of the Law and the Prophets. Christ 
himself is our “hermeneutic principle,” who reveals the true 
sense of all inspired Scripture. Viewed in this light, we can 
affirm that both Old and New Testaments are “books of the 
Church” and constituent elements of Holy Tradition. 

The “Paraclete” logia of John 14-16 also specify the 
way in which the words of Jesus become the source of faith 
and life for each generation of Christian believers. The Spirit 
“brings to remembrance” the words and acts of Jesus (John 
14:26), thereby “glorifying” him in the Church’s life, faith 
and celebration. An Orthodox hermeneutic proceeds from the 
premise, grounded in the biblical understanding of anamnesis, 
that “remembrance” is more than a simple “recalling” of past 
events. Anamnesis signifies reactualization, a reliving of the 
event within the community of faith. Yet beyond that, the 
work of the Spirit in bringing the Word to remembrance also 
fulfills that Word. On the one hand, the saving power of 
Jesus’ life and mission are reactualized in the experience of 
faith through eucharistic celebration of the great feasts of the 
liturgical year. On the other hand, those saving acts are brought 
to completion or fulfillment by virtue of the power inherent in 
the scriptural Word that bears witness to them. The Word of 
God is self-actualizing: it possesses the power to save those 
who have ears to hear and hearts to receive its message (cf. 
Isaiah 55:11). 

The saving power of God’s Word is lived and experi¬ 
enced within the Church, in the lives of women and men who 
welcome it with faith. Yet in order to be received as the Bread 
of Heaven and a wellspring of Living Water that nourish and 
transform human life, the Word of God must be celebrated 
as well as proclaimed. This means that the public reading and 
preaching of the Scriptures must be accomplished within the 
broader framework of the Church’s sacramental life. The read¬ 
ing and exposition of Scripture should be viewed as constitut- 
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ing the liturgical “synaxis,” the gathering of seekers, catechu¬ 
mens and the faithful for the purpose of edification. The 
synaxis, however, is situated in a larger liturgical context that 
normally comes to completion with the celebration of the 
sacrament, particularly eucharistic communion. 

This emphasis on the fulfillment of the Word of God 
through liturgical celebration marks the uniqueness of an Or¬ 
thodox hermeneutic. It is this emphasis, too, that provides 
what we can call the “doxological” aspect of the Church’s 
ongoing work of interpretation. Such interpretation occurs 
through both preaching and singing, since both the sermon 
and the words of liturgical hymns comment on the text of 
Scripture and serve to convey its essential meaning to God’s 
people. In the context of the liturgy, then, the Word of God 
is preached and celebrated for the edification and spiritual 
nurture of those gathered in the church assembly. At the same 
time, that life-giving Word is actualized in the experience of 
the people, who, if they truly have ears to hear, respond to 
it with joy and thanksgiving. Thereby they complete their 
leitourgia, their “liturgical service,” by offering both the Word 
and themselves back to God as a sacrifice of praise. Through 
this interaction between preaching and liturgical hymnography, 
proclamation of the divine Word creates a living communion 
between the believer and the triune God, from whom that 
eternal, life-giving Word comes forth. 

With this introduction, we should look first at the way in 
which Orthodox Christians view the Scriptures and make use 
of them. Then we will consider some deficiencies in actual Or¬ 
thodox practice, including a certain neglect of the Word of 
God that has often weakened Orthodox parish life and com¬ 
promised the Church’s mission. Finally we shall turn to the 
question of hermeneutics proper, and ask how an authentic 
Orthodox understanding of Scripture and Tradition can help 
us recover something of the true purpose of both exegesis and 
preaching. 

My contention is that the only way we can avoid the 
futility of so much contemporary study of the Bible is by 
situating the Word of God once again in its proper ecclesial 
and liturgical context. For it is only there that the Word can 
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reclaim for itself its eschatological quality as the revelation 
and manifestation of the new creation, the new life of the 
Kingdom, present and active within the community of the 
Church, for the salvation of God’s world. And it is only there, 
within the Church and its liturgy, that we can rediscover the 
Scriptures as a source of life and hope for ourselves, one to 
be received, celebrated and communicated through die Holy 
Spirit, to the glory of him who is the eternal Word of God. 


II. 

What, then, is the place of the Bible in the faith and 
practice of the Orthodox Church? To Western Christians, 
struck by the liturgical exuberance of Orthodoxy, the role 
of the Bible might well seem minimal. In fact the Word of 
God is absolutely central to every aspect of Orthodox life, 
from its liturgical celebration to its mission within the world 
at large. 

The Church’s doctrinal teachings and liturgical prayers, 
its language and its symbols, are all drawn directly from the 
canonical writings. For example, every Matins service includes 
the Magnificat and every Vespers service includes the Nunc 
Dimittis both drawn from the Gospel of St. Luke. Psalms, 
prophecies and historical narratives are read constantly, as 
are the Epistles and and Gospels. The only New Testament 
writing that is not read liturgically in Orthodox worship is the 
Book of Revelation. This is to be explained in part because 
of the obscurity of much of the book’s apocalyptic imagery, 
and in part because when the Orthodox canon was promul¬ 
gated in the mid-fourth century. Revelation was still a disputed 
work in Syria and elsewhere throughout the Mediterranean 
world. Yet the Orthodox liturgy is replete with images taken 
from Revelation, and since the fifth century the book’s canonical 
authority has never been seriously questioned. 

The Bible also functions iconically within Orthodox litur¬ 
gical services. At the eucharistic liturgy it is processed, held aloft 
as in the ancient Church when the bishop made his entry into 
the house of worship, preceded by the deacon carrying the 
Book of the Gospels. The four Gospels remain constantly on 
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the altar of our churches, bearing depictions of Christ crucified 
and resurrected. At the Matins service on the eve of Sundays 
and great feasts, following the reading of a resurrection Gos¬ 
pel, the book itself is brought to the center of the church and 
placed on a stand, where it is venerated by the faithful. If 
there is a “canon within the canon” in Orthodoxy, it is pre¬ 
cisely the book of the four Gospels, which contains both the 
witness of Jesus Christ and the witness to him. 

The Bible is equally important in the personal, daily 
worship of Orthodox faithful. A rule of prayer will normally 
include readings from both Gospel and Epistle, readings that 
follow the course of the liturgical year. The culminating event 
of what we term “the year of grace of our Lord” is Holy Pascha 
or Easter. Throughout the rigorous lenten fast. Scripture pro¬ 
vides essential nourishment, complemented by the reading of 
liturgical texts, lives of the saints, and teachings of the as¬ 
cetics, whose own life of prayer, abstinence and love for neigh¬ 
bor serves as an inspirational model for those who journey 
through the “bright sadness” of the Lenten Spring. Pascha 
itself is a profoundly scriptural event; it is the Feast of Feasts 
when the Church celebrates and proclaims to the world that 
Christ is risen, destroying by his own death the powers of sin, 
death and corruption. It is a feast of joy, when the promise 
of the Gospel is realized in the midst of the celebrating 
community. 

Yet however important the place of the Bible may be 
in both personal and liturgical usage, for many Orthodox that 
place is purely formal. They respect and venerate the Scrip¬ 
tures, they recognize many familiar passages, particularly from 
the Sunday Gospel readings, and they insist that theirs is a 
“biblical Church.” Nevertheless, only a small minority seeks 
daily nourishment from Bible reading. A mordant, in-house 
joke goes: “We Orthodox kiss the Bible, we don’t read it.” 
This tendency goes hand-in-hand—whether as cause or effect— 
with neglect of expository preaching. Exceptional preachers 
have always been present within the Church, from St. John 
Chrysostom, through Metropolitan Philaret of Moscow in the 
nineteenth century, down to the recently assassinated martyr- 
priest Alexander Men. Nevertheless, we Orthodox have all too 
often neglected or even abandoned our patristic heritage which 
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placed primary emphasis on the preaching of God’s Word. 

This said, however, it is also true that in recent decades 
a far-reaching biblical renewal has occurred throughout the 
Orthodox world, initiated primarily through our theological 
seminaries: Athens and Thessalonika in Greece, Balamond in 
Lebanon, the St. Sergius Theological Instiute in Paris, and 
our own seminaries in the United States, especially Holy Cross, 
St. Tikhon’s and St. Vladimir’s. Following more than seventy 
years of severe persecution under communism, the Russian 
Orthodox Church is also struggling to recover its biblical and 
theological heritage, in both its seminaries and its parishes. 
With increased knowledge of the Scriptures comes more vibrant, 
biblically based preaching. In addition, Bible curricula are 
increasingly available, aimed at children and young people, 
at lay adults, and at the clergy in the form of continuing 
education. 

This last concern—to provide solid biblical instruction for 
seminary students and parish pastors—has led many of us in 
the past decade or so to try to recover an authentic Orthodox 
hermeneutic, one grounded in the vision of the Eastern Church 
Fathers yet adapted to the theological and pastoral demands 
of life in the modern parish. It is this development that I would 
like to discuss in the remainder of this article. 


m. 

The aim of all biblical interpretation should be to acquire 
knowledge of God. To the Church’s earliest exegetes, this aim 
was axiomatic. It led them to seek such knowledge for them¬ 
selves, but always with the intent to convey it to others in a 
language that is theoprepes, “worthy of God.” This is the 
language of “theology,” the language of God and about God, 
that indicates the way to eternal life. 

The acute crisis that presently afflicts the field of biblical 
studies is due to hermeneutical approaches that have largely 
abandoned that aim. The primary symptom of that crisis is 
the fact that so little biblical research today speaks directly 
to the spiritual needs of our people. In Orthodox circles we 
speak of “the pseudo-morphosis of the biblical mind.” This 
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means that we have succumbed, more than we care to admit, 
to the methods and aims of exegesis that have long been in 
vogue in churches of the West. We have adopted as our own, 
Western presuppositions and methodologies that have the effect 
of objectifying the Scriptures and removing them from then- 
proper liturgical and ecclesial context. Put most simply, we 
have restricted ourselves to questioning the biblical text, rather 
than allowing ourselves to be addressed and challenged by 
the living and life-giving Word of God. 

To our eyes. Western approaches to biblical interpreta¬ 
tion today can be characterized by terms such as “scientific,” 
“objective,” “analytical,” “disintegrative.” A traditional Ortho¬ 
dox approach, on the other hand, tends to be holistic and 
synthetic. The fragmentation evidenced today in biblical peri¬ 
odicals, for example, is due in part to the Western understand¬ 
ing of academic “disciplines”: the arts and sciences are separat¬ 
ed into discrete categories for purposes of in-depth analysis, 
and the forest often becomes lost for the trees. In the area 
of biblical studies specifically, this fragmentation has resulted 
from transporting into it methods employed by secular literary 
critics. There is no question that “source” and “form” criticism 
have been highly useful for indicating the way kerygmatic, 
catechetical, hturgical and other elements have been incor¬ 
porated into a given text. Yet these critical methods have 
tended to atomize the text, undermining both its integrity and 
its authority. “Redaction” critics have attempted to recover 
something of the holistic impression of the text by focusing on 
the process of composition and the theological agenda that un¬ 
derlies it. Yet their work, too, has spawned a multitude of 
theories concerning the composite nature of biblical writings. 
(Is it more reasonable to suppose, for example, that Phil. 3 
and 2 Cor. 10-13 were added to the original compositions by 
some tortuous process that has left no trace whatsoever in 
the textual tradition; or simply to accept that the change of 
tone in those passages results from Paul’s habitual use of 
A;B:A' chiastic parallelism?) 

Further reactions to the disintegrative approach of much 
modern biblical criticism have allowed the pendulum to swing 
far in the opposite direction. The “new literary criticism,” par¬ 
ticularly “narrative” and “reader-response” theory, have helped 
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US immensely in understanding how stories function. But the 
“down” side is their tendency toward relativism. Like “struc¬ 
turalism,” they abandon interest in the “literal sense” of a 
biblical text and focus rather on the meaning derived by the 
reader, who is referred to in the jargon of the discipline as the 
“esthetic pole” of the “bi-polar virtual entity” that constitutes a 
literary composition. While “reader-response” d 5 mamics need 
to be understood, the exegete’s first task must be what it 
traditionally has been in the hermeneutic enterprise: to deter¬ 
mine the literal meaning of the passage, that is, the meaning 
intended by the biblical author. Otherwise the text becomes 
detached from the historical framework in which it was pro¬ 
duced, and “exegesis” is reduced to a sophisticated, modern 
form of allegorizing. 

The result with all of this is, once again, the loss of both 
the integrity and the authority of the biblical witness. Single 
themes, representing particular theological agendas, emerge as 
aU-important. Each individual interpreter determines a favorite 
“canon within the canon.” Reductionism becomes the order 
of the day; ancient traditions concerning the historical origins 
and theological meaning of the text are abandoned as naive 
and inherently improbable; and major effort goes into demolish¬ 
ing, on the basis of highly debatable evidence, biblical images 
of God, Christ and the human person that have sustained Chris¬ 
tian faith since the beginning. The most notable example of 
this kind of pseudo-science is probably the silliness of the 
“Jesus Seminar,” with its color-coded conclusions as to what 
Jesus did or didn’t say. While some of its analyses may be 
historically accurate, the point is that the project as a whole 
represents a blatant betrayal of the biblical witness. If “in¬ 
spiration” means anything, it means that the risen Lord, through 
the Spirit-Paraclete, is present within the community of faith, 
to guide both the composition and the interpretation of biblical 
writings, to make of them a revelation of truth and life. 

Because of this ongoing hermeneutic function of the Spirit 
within the Church, the words attributed to Jesus in the Gos¬ 
pels, for example, are to be received as authoritative, whether 
they derive from Jesus’ own teaching during the course of his 
public ministry, or whether they represent the words of the 
risen Lord, conveyed to the ecclesial community by the Holy 
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Spirit. The crucial matter is not the historical question: which 
words did Jesus actually speak prior to his crucifixion? The 
crucial matter is rather the canonical authority invested in the 
entire biblical witness by God himself. For we understand that 
even among the ipsissima verba Jesu, the words Jesus actually 
spoke during his earthly ministry, the biblical authors were 
selective, guided in their choice by both the needs of local 
communities and the living memory of the Church. We know 
as well that those authors were creative: they often expanded 
or reshaped the received tradition, in order to express more 
clearly and more fully divinely revealed theological truth. And 
we take it as an article of faith that this process of selection 
and creativity, which provided the basis for the apostolic 
writings was an inspired process, one guided precisely by the 
risen Lord acting through the Spirit of Truth. 

A quest for the ipsissima verba Jesu, as we should have 
learned with the original “Quest for the historical Jesus,” is 
ultimately fruitless. It may be of interest from a strictly his¬ 
torical point of view, but it has no bearing on the matter of 
salvation. Whether spoken before his crucifixion or after his 
resurrection and exaltation, the words of Jesus are authorita¬ 
tive—they are words of eternal life—only because they are in¬ 
vested with saving power by God himself. In other words, 
neither their authority nor their saving power depends on their 
“historicity”; it depends on their canonicity, their divinely 
established normative character. 

Those associated with the “Jesus Seminar” would cer- 
taily reject this line of reasoning as “naive,” “fundamentalist,” 
or what have you. But such an approach is based not only 
on venerable patristic tradition. It is confirmed repeatedly 
in the experience of the worshiping Church, where the author¬ 
ity of the canonical Word is made known by the living presence 
of the eternal Word himself. From this perspective, the Jesus 
Seminar appears to be merely an extreme example of a com¬ 
monplace tendency in the field of biblical studies: to serve the 
interests of scientific inquiry rather than the purpose of God 
for the world’s salvation.* 

^Because of its current influence in both scholarly and popular literature, 
we can only second the judgment of the eminent Jewish scholar Jacob 
Neusner, who declared that the Jesus Seminar represents “either the 
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In each of our confessional traditions it is necessary for 
us to redress an imbalance while avoiding a pitfall. The im¬ 
balance is caused by embracing systems of text analysis that 
fragment the biblical witness into objective, scientifically ob¬ 
servable data, devoid of revelatory value. The pitfall is the 
opposite extreme represented by fundamentalism or a naive 
literalism. This involves the rejection of all critical meth¬ 
odology, in a well-meaning but misguided attempt to preserve 
the text in conformity with some dogmatic presupposition for¬ 
eign to it, such as “verbal inerrancy.” 

Neither of these extremes does justice to the Scriptures, 
because neither appreciates the dynamic. Spirit-filled quality 
of God’s Word. The Bible is a living book as well as a book 
about life. If it is read appropriately, it can become in Chris¬ 
tian experience a vehicle for conveying life-giving knowledge 
of God. Yet through the working of the Holy Spirit in the inter¬ 
play between text and reader, it can become as well a medium 
for communion with the God who reveals himself in and 
through it. 


TV. 

To draw together in summary form the issues we have 
been discussing, we can ask the following questions. How, 
from an Orthodox perspective, does one read the Bible ap¬ 
propriately? What are the presuppositions that we bring to 
the text, in order to glean from it that saving, healing and life- 
giving “knowledge of God”? 

Orthodox scholars have produced very little in the way 
of formal studies of hermeneutic method. Nevertheless, a con¬ 
sensus has emerged over the past few decades which reflects 
a recently renewed interest in the Church’s patristic heritage. 
The following hermeneutic “principles” or presuppositions rep¬ 
resent a summary of insights and approaches regarding bib¬ 
lical interpretation, culled from the writings of the most im- 

greatest scholarly hoax since the Piltdown Man or the utter bankruptcy 
of New Testament studies—I hope the former.” Quoted in Time Magazine, 
Jan. 10, 1994, p. 39. 
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portant Eastern patristic exegetes and adapted to address the 
needs of Orthodox people in our own day.® 

1. The expression “Word of God” refers to three dis¬ 
tinct but intimately related realities: the Person of the divine 
Logos, the written witness to him in the form of the canonical 
Scriptures, and proclamation of him that invites faith and 
life in him. The expession “Word of God,” therefore, must be 
understood primarily as referring to the eternal Logos, the Son 
of God or God-Man, who became incarnate as Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth and is glorified in the Church as “one of the Holy Trinity.” 

2. The Word of God in all its forms can only be properly 
understood from a trinitarian perspectve. Through the apostolic 
witness, the Spirit reveals Jesus Christ to be the source of 
truth and life. As the indwelling power of God within the 
Church, who inspires the Church’s interpretation of Scripture 
and its proclamation, the Spirit leads us to faith in God the 
Son; and the Son in turn draws us into eternal communion 
with God and Father. Yet there is reciprocity in this move¬ 
ment. For the Son prays the Father to send the Spirit upon 
the body of believers, in order to strengthen, enlighten and 
sanctify them. The divine Word becomes “the power of God 
for salvation,” therefore, only through the concerted “econ¬ 
omy” of the Son and the Spirit, “the two hands of the Father.” 

3. The Word of God in the form of Scripture or proclama¬ 
tion, like the incarnate Logos himself, must be understood as 
a “theandric” or divine-human reality. To the Orthodox mind, 
the Scriptures are God’s Word to his human creatures, and not 
merely human words about God. Yet as we have already in¬ 
sisted, that Word is the product of a synergy or “co-operation” 
between God and his human agents. Consequently, God’s Word 
as contained in the biblical witness is conditioned by the limits 
of human perception and the human capacity for communica¬ 
tion. The Scriptures must therefore be interpreted anew in 

^Some of the following material is taken from the article “Orthodoxy 
and the Bible Today,” The Legacy of Saint Vladimir (NY: SVS Press, 
1990), pp. 141-157. See also J. Breck, The Power of the Word (NY: SVS 
Press, 1986), chs. 2-3. I owe special thanks to Dr. Mary Ford of St. 
Tikhon’s Seminary, for sharing with me many of her insights, especially con¬ 
cerning the usefulness of allegory in biblical interpretation. 
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every generation. Like the writing of biblical works, that in¬ 
terpretation is also a “synergistic” endeavor, in which the 
inspirational activity of the Spirit guides and enlightens the 
mind of the reader or hearer. This is expressed with special 
force in the prayer before the reading of the Gospel in the 
Byzantine Liturgy: “Illumine our hearts, O Lord, you who 
love mankind, with the pure light of your divine knowledge. 
Open the eyes of our mind to the understanding of your Gos¬ 
pel teachings.” Thus the human role in this synergistic process 
depends wholly upon the initiative of God and his divine 
power which works in and through the human agent. 

4. The Church is the proper locus for the interpretation 
as well as the proclamation and celebration of the Word of 
God. Exegesis is a function of the worshiping, witnessing com¬ 
munity of faith. While personal interpretations of Scripture are 
welcome and encouraged, those interpretations forfeit their 
claim to authority if they sever their connection with the ec- 
clesial Body and its Tradition. This does not mean that the 
exegete’s conclusions are predetermined by the doctrinal stance 
of the Church. Nevertheless, Orthodox exegetes accept as in¬ 
tegral to their calling the obligation to submit their reflec¬ 
tions to the phronema ekklesias, the “mind of the Church.” 
This implies that they will conform their interpretative work to 
the doctrinal and moral teachings of the Church, that they 
will assume their exegetical labors as a diakonia or service to 
the Church, and that they will carry them out in the interests 
of the Church and its mission within the world. 

5. If the exegete is called to submit himself or herself 
ultimately to the “mind of the Church,” it is because of the 
relationship that exists in Orthodoxy between Scripture and 
Tradition. While it rejects the notion of scriptural autarkeia 
or “self-sufficiency” implied in the phrase sola scriptura. Or¬ 
thodoxy fully accepts the canonical or normative quality of 
Scripture for deciding matters of belief and behavior. On the 
other hand, it recognizes that Scripture is a product or fruit of 
Tradition. To determine what is and what is not authentic 
Tradition, however, the Church under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit has established the biblical canon. The Bible must 
therefore be understood as that expression of Tradition, created 
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by the Spirit through human agents, that serves as the “canon,” 
the norm or rule, by which all traditions are measured and aU 
authentic Tradition is determined. 

6. The Old and New Testaments represent a unified 
witness to “salvation-history.” The relation between the two 
Testaments is that of Promise and Fulfillment. An inner, or¬ 
ganic unity exists between the two, such that key persons and 
events of the Old Covenant find their ultimate meaning in 
those of the New. This relationship of Promise to Fulfillment, 
inherent in the historical process itself, can be described as a 
relation of “type” to “antitype,” or, in the “vertical” perspec¬ 
tive of Hebrews and the Johannine writings, of “type” to 
“archetype.” To interpret the Old Testament in the light of 
the Gospel, then, the Orthodox exegete will have recourse to 
“typology.” This is a much disparaged concept today, but its 
importance for Orthodox hermeneutics is such that it requires 
some explanation. 

The unity between the Old and the New Testaments is 
grounded in the Church’s perception of the historical links that 
exist between them. A distinction is usually made between two 
methods of deciphering those links: “allegory” and “typology.” 
It is usually assumed that typology stresses the connections 
between actual persons, events, places and institutions of the 
Old Testament, and parallel realities in the New Testament 
which complete or fulfill them. Thus Melchizedek and Moses 
are seen to be “types” or prophetic images of Christ in his 
role as eschatological prophet, priest and king. The crossing 
of the Red (Reed) Sea is interpreted as foreshadowing Chris¬ 
tian baptism. The manna in the wilderness is interpreted as a 
typological image of the Lord’s Supper or eucharist. The 
Temple of the Old Covenant is seen to prefigure the Church 
of the New, and so on. “Allegory,” on the other hand, is 
usually defined as a quest for the “hidden,” secondary mean¬ 
ing of a given Old Testament narrative. Its focus is not on 
the event as such, but on the underlying spiritual meaning 
concealed in the words that speak of that event. 

If typology, rather than allegory, has prevailed in Ortho¬ 
dox hermeneutics, it is because of the de-historicizing tendency 
of the allegorical method as it was developed by Clement, 
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Origen, Didymus the Blind and other representatives of the 
exegetical School of Alexandria during the third and fourth 
centuries. Interpreters of the rival School of Antioch—espe¬ 
cially Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret 
of Cyrus, and John Chrysostom—insisted that the ultimate 
meaning of any event or reality must be grounded in that event 
itself, that is, grounded in history. Their quest was for what 
they termed theoria, an inspired vision of divine truth. This 
concern led them to identity not two distinct senses, but rather 
a “double sense” within events of the Old Covenant, a sense 
or meaning which is both “literal” (i.e., historical) and “spiritu¬ 
al.” Those events or realities, through the work of God, point 
forward to and are fulfilled by corresponding events or realities 
in the New Covenant. Similarly, New Testament images can 
be interpreted as prototypes of transcendent, heavenly arche¬ 
types: e.g., the Church that points forward to and is fulfilled 
by the Kingdom of God, or the eucharistic that points forward 
to and is fulfilled by the eschatological banquet. 

This unilateral movement from past to future or from 
earth to heaven, however, is only one aspect of the total pic¬ 
ture. Typology, as understood and employed by the exegetes 
of Antioch, combines elements of the allegorical method as well. 
Insofar as that combination is properly understood and ap¬ 
plied, Orthodox exegetes would insist that it remains useful 
for the work of interpretation even in our own day. 

First of all, it must be stressed that typology involves a 
double movement: from past to future, but also from the 
future to the past. Within the type, in other words, the anti¬ 
type or archetype is already present. Thus the eternal Logos 
is present in the Old Covenant, not only as the agent of crea¬ 
tion (Gen l:lff; John 1:13; Col 1:16; Heb 1:2), but as the 
divine presence who guides and sustains the covenant people. 
Accordingly, the Church Fathers insisted that every theophany 
or divine manifestation in the Old Testament is to be under¬ 
stood as a theophany of God the Son rather than of God 
the Father. The clearest New Testament example of this way 
of thinking is provided by St. Paul in 1 Corinthians 10. Speak¬ 
ing of the Rock that provided water for the Israelites during 
their wanderings in the wilderness, Paul declares: “and the 
Rock was Christ!” The Son of God, in other words, was pres- 
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ent and active in the Rock, as he was in the person of Moses. 
The Rock is a type of Christ; yet St. Paul’s conviction is that 
the type already contains and manifests the antitype. 

This means that the perspective of typology is that of 
an authentic “salvation history.” Events of the past are ful¬ 
filled by future realities; but that future or eschatological ful¬ 
fillment is already manifest in the event itself. This is par¬ 
ticularly evident in the experience of the Church. Already we 
live in the “eschaton,” the “last days” of the New Creation; 
already we participate in the Kingdom and its festal joy, 
through eucharistic celebration; already death has been over¬ 
thrown and we are given life, through the resurrection from 
the dead of the Author of life. 

To perceive connections such as these, however, involves 
the interpreter in more than an awareness of the possible links 
that exist between realities of the Old Testament and their 
corresponding antitypes in the New Testament. A certain 
“vision,” a God-given theoria, is crucial as well. It is this vision 
that unites typology and a certain allegorical perspective in 
a single hermeneutic program. We can no more hold to the 
de-historicizing aspects of allegory than could the Fathers of 
Antioch. There is, however, a valid and useful aspect to al¬ 
legory, insofar as it perceives in the “type” a fullness of mean¬ 
ing that the biblical author could not see. The Evangelist John 
declares that Isaiah “saw” the glory of Jesus and spoke of 
him (John 12:41). But this means, of course, that Isaiah’s 
prophecy pointed toward a coming messianic figure. Only from 
the prespective of the Church, the eschatological community 
of faith, can we declare that the one to whom Isaiah pointed 
was in fact Jesus of Nazareth. This messianic confession is 
based on the typological link between Isaiah’s hope and the 
fulfillment of that hope in the Church’s experience of Jesus. 
Yet that link also depends on what is properly an allegorical 
interpretation of that messianic type. To identify either the 
Emmanuel bom of a virgin (Isa 7:14) or the Suffering Servant 
(Isa 52-53) with the person of Jesus requires an insight into 
the “hidden” sense of the text, a meaning that was not ap¬ 
parent to the prophet himself. That meaning only becomes 
apparent through the inspirational activity of the Spirit within 
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the Church, who provides to eyes of faith an authentic theoria, 
a vision of divinely established truth or reality. 

This entire approach, of course, appears to be totally at 
odds with modern methods of interpretation based on “his¬ 
torical” or “narrative” criticism. The consensus among Ortho¬ 
dox exegetes, however, is that a proper typological approach 
can complement in a very fruitful way the more conventional 
scientific approaches. The relation between type and antitype 
is not susceptible to “proof” in the usual sense of the term. 
It can only be attested or witnessed to on the basis of ecclesial 
experience. The quest for a patristic theoria, undertaken with 
the tools of typology and allegory, is possible only because of 
a fundamental conviction that underlies it, a conviction firmly 
rooted in the biblical witness. It is the conviction that God 
himself orders and governs events and realities within history, 
and invests those events and realities with ultimate meaning. 

If the affirmation, “the Rock was Christ,” is not mere 
fantasizing, if it corresponds to a truth essential to faith be¬ 
cause essential to salvation-history, this is because God is 
present and active within all of creation. It is he who deter¬ 
mines the order and meaning of things. The task of the exegete, 
then, is to discern that order and interpret its meaning, and 
to do so by the inspirational activity of the indwelling Holy 
Spirit. Exegesis, once again, is properly a work of the Church, 
undertaken from within the perspective of the Church’s faith. 
And its aim is to acquire knowledge of God, a knowledge that 
can be preached and celebrated for the sake of the world’s 
salvation. 

7. A final hermeneutic principle is more difficult to 
articulate because it is more personal and subjective. This is 
the conviction, shared universally by the patristic tradition, 
that one cannot interpret the Scriptures faithfully or accurately 
unless one lives in accordance with them. In Johannine lan¬ 
guage, to know the truth we must walk in the truth. Or in the 
words of St. Paul, to have “the mind of Christ,” we must live 
“in Christ.” The Scriptures, in other words, can only truly be 
understood and expounded irom wiWn—which means from 
within the perspective of faith which knows the biblical wit¬ 
ness to be ultimately true. This is the key to understanding 
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Jesus’ enigmatic statement in Mark 4:11, “To you has been 
given the secret of the Kingdom of God, but for those outside 
everything is in parables.” To penetrate that secret does not 
require some special gnosis, nor does it require special “elec¬ 
tion” in the sense of “predestination.” The mysterion or secret 
of the Kingdom is in fact offered to all, as the “living water” 
offered without price (Rev 22:17). To be received, it need 
merely be believed. Yet belief must be expressed by the whole 
of one’s life: by repentance, prayer and works of love, and not 
merely by rational assent to certain doctrinal propositions. 

In conclusion, then, we must affirm that from an Ortho¬ 
dox perspective, any authentic interpretation of Scripture will 
arise from the interaction between faith and love. These are 
fruits of the Spirit, bestowed upon the biblical interpreter, that 
can transform the work of exegesis into genuine theology: a 
living witness to the God of our hope and our salvation. 
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Moving Toward An Administratively 
United Church 


Nicholas K. Apostola 


Introduction 

The movement to bring canonical coherency to the Ortho¬ 
dox Church in North America took a dramatic turn in the 
Fall of 1994 with the first meeting of all the Orthodox bishops 
represented within the Standing Conference of Canonical Ortho¬ 
dox Bishops in the Americas (SCOBA).* While over the years 
there had been other informal meetings, this was the first of 
such a comprehensive character. Moreover, it took place within 
the context of the discussions and proposals emanating from 
the Pre-Conciliar Diaspora Commission meetings in Chambesy.® 
Those discussions and proposals, in turn, have been shaped 
and driven by remarkable and far reaching statements by the 
the Ecumenical Patriarchs Demetrios and Bartholomew. In 
his pastoral visit to the United States in July of 1990, Patri¬ 
arch Demetrios said, at the St. Nicholas Cathedral of the 
Orthodox Church in America in Washington: 

We all know ... that contemporary Orthodoxy faces 
a severe problem, the so-called “issue of the Ortho¬ 
dox Diaspora.” It is on the agenda of our coming 
Great and Holy Synod. It is truly a scandal for the 
unity of the Church to maintain more than one bishop 

^Accounts of that historic meeting appeared in almost every Orthodox 
publication in the United States and Canada, including the reprinting of the 
full texts of the Statements issued by the Bishops. 

2For the full texts of the Pre-Conciliar documents see the OTSA 
Bulletin, Series II, No. 6 (Fall/Winter, 1994). 
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in any given city; it clearly contravenes the sacred 
canons and Orthodox ecclesiology. It is a scandal that 
is exacerbated whenever phyletistic motives play a 
part, a practice soundly condemned by the Ortho¬ 
dox Church in the last century. The Ecumenical 
Patriarchate, as a supra-national Church serving the 
unity of the Church, is not indifferent to the condi¬ 
tion that has evolved, and will exert every effort in 
cooperation with the other Holy Orthodox Churches, 
and in accordance with canonical order, to resolve 
this thorny problem.® 

Similar remarks were made by the personal representative 
of Patriarch Bartholomew, Metropolitan Spyridon of Italy, at 
the Clergy-Laity Congress of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese 
in July of 1994. He said: 

American Orthodoxy consists not only of Greeks 
but of Russians, Albanians, Romanians, Serbs, Bul¬ 
garians, Ukrainians, countless converts, and many 
others. There is nothing wrong in preserving our 
cultural identity. There is everything wrong in sac¬ 
rificing or subordinating our spiritual identity. This 
is perhaps the greatest lesson that you can teach 
your Orthodox brothers and sisters throughout the 
world.... 

His All Holiness has a very special love for the 
Americas. He remembers fondly his many trips here— 
especially when he accompanied His predecessor Patri¬ 
arch Dimitrios of blessed memory,... He shared with 
me his hopes and dreams for the Church in this 
hemisphere. And let me just say that those hopes 
are not small hopes, and those dreams are not modest 
dreams.'* 

And even after the sobering reactions to the Ligonier 
meeting by the Ecumenical Patriarchate, Patriarch Bartholo- 

^The Orthodox Churchy Vol. 26, No. 9/10 (September/October 
1990): 9. 

^The Orthodox Observer^ Vol. 58, No. 1094 (August, 1994): 20. 
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mew was still able to say: “The Mother Church had no reason 
to be troubled by the endeavours of the brothers in the Dias¬ 
pora to make any kind of progress sanctioned by God provided 
that such efforts would have truly aimed at resolving schisms 
and divisions or other uncanonical situations which dread¬ 
fully ravage pan-Orthodox unity.”® However, the Letter, in 
addition to wanting to restore some calm, seemed to want to 
accomplish two other things. The first was to reassert the 
standing and initiative of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in the 
process of regularizing the canonical situation in the Diaspora. 
The second was to introduce a time frame to accomplish this 
regularization that is much longer than most in North Amer¬ 
ica would hope or think appropriate. StUl, the canonical sub¬ 
committee of the Pre-Concihar Commission met in early April 
of 1995 and agreed to a “Regulatory Plan” that, if adopted, 
would look very much like the present arrangement of SCOBA 
and the Assembly of Bishops, except with the addition of some 
real canonical authority.® 

These developments taken together would seem to point 
to a watershed moment in the history of the Orthodox Church 
here. Whatever the time frame envisioned by some, and who¬ 
ever it might seem appropriate to hold the initiative, events 
as monumental as these sometimes take on an inertia of their 
own. The stakes are high. It is clear that unless there is a 
shift in thinking on the “American question” the Church in 
America will continue to lose ground. Church attendance and 
affiliation has been on a steady decline since the 1950s. And 
more importantly, patterns of affiliation and depth of affilia¬ 
tion, as I will discuss below, especially for the Orthodox, have 
changed significantly over the last few decades. It cannot 
be assumed that if nothing is done to regularize the North 
American canonical situation, that the Church will remain as 
it has. 

Events such as these must always be kept in perspective. 
Even historic moments can be lost. There have been other 
times when dramatic break-throughs have seemed imminent, 
only to lead to more and different ways in which the admin- 

®Sunday of Orthodoxy Encyclical, March 12, 1995. 

8The text of this “Regulatory Plan” is as yet unpublished. 
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istrative division of the Church in America is redefined and 
reinforced. The most intractable dynamic seems to be the 
ethnic one—what both Patriarch Demetrios and Patriarch 
Bartholomew call “ethnophyletism.” To some degree it has 
been “intractable” because the pull of an ethnicity bound 
up with the faith has been underestimated by the advocates of 
an “American” Church. To some degree it has been “in¬ 
tractable” because the degree to which an “American” Church 
would become homogeneously American has been underes¬ 
timated by proponents of the current arrangement. The truth, 
of course, is in the middle. 

Unlike immigration to other westernized countries, or 
even other historic immigrations and movements of population, 
immigration to America is an entirely new and even unique 
phenomenon. One of the fundamental presuppositions of this 
immigration process is that one must subordinate past affilia¬ 
tions and attachments to the new attachment, sometimes called 
the “American Dream” or the “American Way of Life.” 

It is the American Way of Life that supplies Amer¬ 
ican society with an “overarching sense of unity” 
amid conflict. It is the American Way of Life about 
which Americans are admittedly and unashamedly 
“intolerant.” ... It would be the crudest kind of mis¬ 
understanding to dismiss the American Way of Life 
as no more than a political formula or propagandist 
slogan, or to regard it as simply an expression of the 
“materialistic” impulse of the American people.'' 

Robert Bellah, in his famous essay “Civil Religion in 
America,” argues that the American civil religion builds upon 
and draws upon the strength of a personal faith that is con¬ 
sidered to be a private matter, not the subject of public dis¬ 
course. It is mutual respect for everyone’s particular faith— 
and the presupposition that everyone must have a faith—that 
is at the heart of the American civil religion. He says: “The 
American civil religion is not the worship of the American 
nation but an understanding of the American experience in the 

TWill Herberg, Protestant’Catholic-Jew (Garden City, NY: Anchor 
Books, 1960), p* 75. 
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light of ultimate and universal reality.”® He continues: 

Behind the civil religion at every point lie biblical 
archetypes: Exodus, Chosen People, Promised Land, 

New Jerusalem, and Sacrificial Death and Rebirth. 

But it is also genuinely American and genuinely new. 

It has its own prophets and its own martyrs, its own 
sacred events and sacred places, its own solemn 
rituals and symbols. It is concerned that America 
be a society as perfectly in accord with the will of 
God as men can make it, and a light to all the 
nations.® 

This idea that people’s pasts must be subordinated and in 
some ways subsumed into the American whole is not only an 
unstated presupposition of integration into American society, it 
is masked-over by the image of America as a “melting pot” 
where all people are accepted in the fullness of their diversity. 
But a melting pot is just that, a place where something is re¬ 
fined to become a consistent product. The American civil 
religion has at its heart the notion of the “melting pot,” where 
peoples from diverse backgrounds and nationalities are smelted 
into this new nation. The case should not be overstated. The 
process of integration happens in degrees and it is nuanced 
in a multitude of ways. However, we should carefully examine 
the degree and nature of diversity in American society. Plu¬ 
ralism in American society has many dimensions and does not 
run nearly as deep as is generally assumed. 

To illustrate how this process of assimilation actually 
operates, and the expectations implicit in the American political 
psyche, read this commentary on “multi-culturalism” by Thomas 
Friedman that recently appeared in the New York Times: 

Two years ago... I was asked to give a speech to 
a teachers’ convention in Miami on what I had learned 
about multi-culturalism from living in Beirut. I ex¬ 
plained that watching Lebanon, a multi-ethnic society, 

^Robert N. Bellah, Beyond Belief: Essays on Religion in a Post- 
Traditionalist World (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1970), p. 186. 
nbid. 
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unravel had instilled in me two very strong beliefs: 
one was the importance of the American public school 
system. In Lebanon, Christians, Sunnis and Shiites 
tended to go their own schools, and it made their 
society that much easier to fracture when the strains 
came. It is the public school system in America that 
helps ensure that out of many we remain one. 

The other point was that in Lebanon educa¬ 
tion was in French, English or Arabic. There was no 
common language. I think that in America English 
should be the primary language and that students 
should only be taught in other languages as a bridge 
to English education. Permanent multilingual educa¬ 
tion is a road to ruin. We have enough trouble com¬ 
municating in English.^® 

Friedman is no conservative endorsing American xeno¬ 
phobia. He believes in diversity and in tolerance for ethnic 
and cultural diversity within American society. Yet, as he 
dramatically points out, diversity can be tolerated in Ameri¬ 
can society only if it does not threaten its fundamental presup¬ 
positions. 

As immigrants assimilate into American society they in¬ 
tegrate these American virtues, by necessity, into their world¬ 
view. Now this is not a negative thing. A society needs a 
central core of shared values in order to cohere. But unlike 
other regions of the world where there are minority ethnic 
populations within a larger society that have maintained the 
essentials of their identity for centuries, the goal of Ameri¬ 
can society is that these populations should be fully integrated. 
Where this has not happened, as for example with elements 
of the African American and Latino American populations, 
there have been recurrent actions and reactions, sometimes 
violent. Friedman puts it this way: “Diversity without a spirit 
of community leads to tribalism. Community without a spirit 
of diversity leads to alienation for all minorities. The goal 
should be a tension between the two.”“ 

lOThomas I. Friedman, *‘My Fellow Immigrants,” The New York Times, 
September 19, 1995, p, El 7. 
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This “flavoring” of diversity is considered to be one of 
the primary virtues of America. So while there is a quiet drive 
below the surface to integrate immigrant populations, on the 
surface itself there is the plethora of hyphenated Americans. 
These groups certainly add to the texture of American society. 
But mostly they reinforce the primary American Myth of total 
tolerance for profound diversity. And while it is true that 
American society has been shaped and changed by the waves 
of immigration, it has not been changed nearly as much as 
these immigrants themselves have been changed by America. 
This is not a judgment on America and American society. 
America continues to be one of the most remarkable experi¬ 
ments in human history. But it is important to understand 
what America is, and what it has done to us. This is critical 
because much of the argument in favor of the current ecclesial 
arrangement—or for slight variations on this theme—rests on 
the assumption that the ethnic populations are in fact ethnic. 
And while they are to a degree “ethnic,” this ethnicity does not 
run nearly as deep as some people imagine. 

The lesson for Orthodoxy in America is this; the Ortho¬ 
dox faithful in America are, by and large, far more homo¬ 
geneously American than they recognize or seM-conceptualize. 
At the same time they see themselves as far more diverse and 
unique than they in fact actually are. Moreover, they have 
as value/identity systems, in order of importance: first, the 
American civil religion; second, their Orthodox Christian faith; 
and third, their ethnic identity. However, in terms of trans¬ 
parency, both to themselves and how they present themselves 
to others, the order is the reverse. They see themselves first, 
as whatever ethnicity they happen to be; second, as Orthodox 
Christian; and third, as American. Herberg calls this the 
phenomenon of the third generation. In this scheme, ethnic 
and religious identity merge in the process of assimilation so 
in many ways they become indistinguishable. In our case, to 
be Greek, Russian, or Romanian is also to be Orthodox—but 
in a very different way that this same ethnic/religious iden¬ 
tification operates in Greece, Russia, or Romania. “Religious 
association becomes the primary context of self-identification 
and social location for the third generation, as well as for the 
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bulk of the second generation.”^* And this identification is 
centered around the religious community—the parish, primarily, 
but also the larger Church. It must be emphasized that this is 
not a phenomenon unique to Orthodoxy in America. This is 
part of the general historic pattern of American immigration. 
In addition, a key aspect of this pattern is that every ethnic 
group conceives of itself as being exempt from this process. 
In short, we Orthodox fit this paradigm to a “T.” 

It seems to me that past attempts at bringing administra¬ 
tive coherence to the Orthodox Church in North America have 
ignored these fundamental principles of American society. The 
emphasis has been on canonical questions, such as the rights 
and prerogatives of the Mother Churches vis-a-vis their Daugh¬ 
ter Churches in America, as well as the rights and preroga¬ 
tives of the Ecumenical Patriarchate to direct the organization 
of the Church in the “diaspora.” These are large and im¬ 
portant questions. They go to the heart of the Orthodox ec- 
clesiological principles of conciliarity and even territoriality. 
For example: What does primacy of honor mean? Is it merely 
symbolic, or does it have a practical canonical authority? Does 
an ethnic Mother Church have a jurisdictional claim on its 
ethnos, even outside of its historic or political territories? Should 
the unity of the Church have a territorial component, or even 
be primarily manifested as complete administrative unity within 
a given territory? 

These questions have been studied and continue to be 
studied. Suffice it to say that the current situation in the 
“diaspora” presents an entirely new challenge. And while his¬ 
torical example and precedent will help guide us to a canonical 
solution, it does not present us with any ready-made answers. 
But even more importantly, I believe that the heart of the 
problem is not canonical, but sociological. Previous to this 
epoch, missionary activity—that is the formation of new 
Churches in new territories—was concerned with bringing the 
Good News to a given people already inhabiting a given ter¬ 
ritory. The canonical questions in these cases, while real, largely 
involved who was responsible for those specific missionary 
activities. 


i^Herberg, p. 31. 
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In the “diaspora” we have a different situation. While 
there were and are real missionary efforts in America, most 
of the current Orthodox population was not the result of this 
missionary effort. Rather, it is the consequence of an eco¬ 
nomic or political immigration. These immigrants brought their 
already-existing Church with them as a part of their identity. 
What was unanticipated was this: this population of immigrants 
neither returned to their original countries (as was expected 
by almost everyone), nor did they keep intact and unalloyed 
their ethnic identity, nor did they completely and totally as¬ 
similate into American culture. Instead, they created a canonical 
anomaly: parallel “ethnic” dioceses. Add to this that over time 
even this “ethnicity” was by and large unrecognizable by the 
respective Mother Churches and the mother cultures as being 
truly their own; that “inter-marriage” was and is changing the 
“purity” of the ethnic population; that an overwhelming major¬ 
ity of the Orthodox population in America speaks only Eng¬ 
lish; that there is little real identification of the vast majority 
of these faithful with the “motherland”; and that there are more 
and more converts to Orthodoxy who have no traditionally 
Orthodox ethnic affiliation; then we have a clearer picture of 
the Church in North America. 

I think that we can see—albeit in a subconscious way— 
the different ways of seeing Orthodoxy in America in the various 
reactions to the “Statement on the Church in North America” 
made by the Bishops at Ligonier, especially the reactions around 
the word “diaspora.” The Bishops said: 

We have agreed that we cannot accept the term “dias¬ 
pora” as used to describe the Church in North Amer¬ 
ica. In fact the term is ecclesiologically problematic. 

It diminishes the fullness of the faith that we have 
lived and experienced here for the past two hundred 
years. 

In a remarkable moment of self-insight, the Bishops were 
stating a simple sociological—and historical for that matter- 
fact. The Church in North America does not see itself any 
longer as a Church in dispersion, or that has been dispersed— 
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if it ever did. They said in fact that the Church is present here, 
in this particular time and place, living and preaching the Gos¬ 
pel, with no intention of “going back” anywhere. For all of 
the reasons stated above, this still administratively disorgan¬ 
ized entity sees itself as the One Church sojourning in this 
particular time and place, while trying to make present God’s 
Kingdom. 

However, this Statement was interpreted by many through 
a canonical lens. While I believe, and almost all of the Bishops 
participating in the Ligonier meeting believe, that both of the 
Statements issued were intended to be read as prophetic and 
spiritual documents, some have chosen to read them in a 
canonically literal manner. When the Bishops objected to the 
concept of “diaspora,” especially as it was applied to the Church 
in North America, this was seen by some as a challenge to the 
canonical relationship of the Churches here to their respective 
Mother Churches, or even the concept of Mother Church itself. 
However, Archbishop lakovos, when asked directly if this were 
the case, used the image of children who had grown into adult¬ 
hood; without disrespecting their parents, adult children still 
need to make and take responsibiliy for their own lives. He 
continued by pointing to the fact that even people like himself 
who had immigrated to America, who were first generation, 
had no intention of returning to the country of their origin.^® 
What he was saying in both of these comments reflects the 
double nature of ethnic-group consciousness in America. With¬ 
out ever denying their ethnic identity, members of ethnic groups 
consider themselves to be totally American. Most of the time 
this double identity goes unnoticed and unasserted, until it is 
challenged. When it is challenged, from whichever front, then 
that aspect of their identity that has been called into question 
will be defended to the utmost. 

This is why people from the Mother Churches believe, 
with all of their hearts, that their respective ethnic Daughter 
Churches in North America are absolutely and totally com¬ 
mitted to the ethnic Mother Church. Because if someone were 
to attack that commitment, they would defend it with all of 
their being. However, when these same people or Churches 

i3“Leaders of 11 Orthodox Churches in America Plan Unity Move,” 
The New York Times, 9 December 1994, p. A22. 
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have their American identity attacked or challenged, it too is 
similarly defended. Because there has been a general lack of 
understanding of this genuine double identity, this ambivalent 
reaction on the part of Daughter Churches has been a source 
of confusion for the Mother Churches, and a cause of division 
here in North America. 

Any attempt at uniting the Church in North America 
must take care to account for and affirm both of these iden¬ 
tities if it is to succeed. But we must also, carefully, shift the 
organizing focus. We must begin to create a process by which 
the informal ways in which the various ethnic dioceses in 
North America cooperate will be replaced with more formal 
structures. And ethnicity, which is now the primary organiz¬ 
ing principle of the Church, would become a secondary or¬ 
ganizing principle. Our shared Orthodox faith would become 
the primary organizing principle as we move toward admin¬ 
istratively uniting the Church. 

This can and must be done. As the pull of ethnic self- 
identification weakens, the message of the Gospel must be¬ 
come the primary way in which the faithful will be retained 
in the Orthodox Church. As I state above, this does not 
mean that “ethnicity” will disappear in the Orthodox Church 
in North America. However, it does mean that unless people 
find spiritual meaning and comfort in the Church, they will 
not remain affiliated with the Orthodox Church. The power 
of ethnicity as the primary source of identification to retain 
our faithful has seriously diminished. We have all witnessed 
the decline in our numbers over the past twenty years. Some 
of this decline may have to do with the ways in which Ameri¬ 
cans are choosing to express their religiosity. However, much 
more of this may have to do with the feeling that the Church, 
as currently configured, is not addressing the spiritual needs 
of at least a large portion of the faithful. A powerful aspect 
of the American character is that individuals seek out what 
they perceive that they need and go where they can find it. 
Americans do not stay where they can see no possibility of 
positively impacting a situation. 

So much of our energy as Orthodox in North America 
has been directed at maintaining our ethnic identities that we 
have neglected to understand the American part of ourselves. 
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Americans are pragmatic and self-reliant. They have a deep 
sense of justice, order, and fair-play. Americans are also deeply 
religious. Contrary to popular opinion, by the objective stand¬ 
ards of how often people attend Church or pray, we are among 
the most religious people in the world. These are values that 
are consistent with the Gospel. The Church, if it is to survive 
here, must begin to help our own faithful understand these 
American values within the framework of Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian spirituality. At the same time, these values also bring a 
judgment on the way the Church has been managed and pre¬ 
sented, both to our own faithful and American society generally. 

For example, one of the primary impulses of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church is unity. It seeks to reach out and transfigure every¬ 
thing in the world in order to restore the original harmony 
and unity with which God made the creation. This is a theme 
that runs through all of our liturgy, all of the spiritual writ¬ 
ings. As Americans we begin to ask, “If this is a good and 
true value, of divine origin, then why is the administration of 
the Church in such a chaos?” And conversely, “If you claim 
this to be true, and you are so far away from it in practice, 
then either you are an incompetent, a hypocrite, or a liar.” 
This may seem harsh. We would probably rarely, if ever, hear 
someone say this out loud. But people think it and feel it. 
Americans, by and large, are very straight-forward people. 
One could almost say there is a studied naivety. Sometimes it 
feels like arrogance. However, unUke the ethnic part of our¬ 
selves, the American part has almost no tolerance for am¬ 
biguity or even finesse. What in other parts of the world is 
considered to be polite diplomacy, is often seen by Americans 
as duplicity. 

Therefore, as we begin to think about how we move 
toward an administratively united Church, we should keep 
three principles in mind. The first is that unity is an intrinsic 
value. We do not have a choice as to whether or not we want 
to bring total unity to the Orthodox Church. For us this is an 
imperative, and if we do not do it in a timely fashion, then 
the American part of us will not tolerate it. The second is 
that orderly administration is not necessarily unspiritual. His¬ 
torically and canonically, one of the reasons why the unity of 
the Church came to rest and be manifest in the person of the 
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bishop was to provide administrative coherence to the Church. 
But we must remember that unity does not mean uniformity. 
And that good administration does not mean bureaucracy. The 
third is that we must move from ethnicity as the primary or¬ 
ganizing principle of the Church in North America to the 
faith, without ignoring or even di m inishing either aspect. 

To some extent, the broader discussions on the ques¬ 
tion of the “diaspora” that are taking place in world Ortho¬ 
doxy have distracted us from what can be done here and now 
within the current canonical arrangement. It is a curiously 
human characteristic that we oftentimes wait for top down 
solutions to problems and issues that can best be resolved in 
a bottom up way. Instead of taking responsibility for what is 
in front of us, we wait for permission from somewhere else 
to do what we already should be doing in the here and now. 
We can take many steps that will prepare ourselves and the 
faithful at large for an administratively united Church. 

In fact, much is already being done at all levels within 
the Church, but especially at the local grassroots level. These 
can provide us with models of how to proceed. But all of these 
initiatives should be placed within a comprehensive plan. More¬ 
over, these initiatives need the blessing and active participa¬ 
tion of all of the hierarchs in America. I would like to sketch 
a broad outline of a transitional scheme that I believe will help 
move the Church toward administrative unity while hopefully 
avoiding some of the inevitable pain of that process. 

Within the traditional Orthodox ecclesial structure for an 
autocephalous Church there are usually three levels; four if 
the parish is included. In some situations what is called be¬ 
low the local or deanery level is either non-existent or under¬ 
utilized. I believe that in North America, given the vast ter¬ 
ritories and the practical need for local pan-Orthodox coopera¬ 
tion, this deanery level should be used as one of the best places 
to nurture unity among the parish communities. 


National/Continental Level 

On the National or Continental level—depending upon 
whether there is any consideration given by the Pre-ConcUiar 
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Commission to the recommendation** from the Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Society in America, that Canada, the United States, 
and Mexico/Central America be divided into separate regions 
(using “region” here according to the Chambesy meaning)— 
SCOBA as presently constituted should continue to function 
as an Executive Committee for the foreseeable future. Some 
consideration for minor adjustments in the composition of 
SCOBA might be considered to reflect demographics and 
proper representation of ethnic dioceses as they are presently 
understood. However, for the time being, the representation 
on SCOBA reflects fairly accurately the Mother Church and 
ethnic demographics, as well as providing a check by smaller 
jurisdictions on the larger who have more representation in the 
Assembly of Bishops. 

The Assembly of Bishops, both diocesan and auxiliary, 
should meet at least annually. It has proven difficult enough 
to organize a bi-annual meeting of SCOBA, and the logistics 
of gathering so many bishops is sufficiently daunting, to rec¬ 
ommend against the Assembly meeting more than once a 
year, for the time being. However, eventually the goal should 
be to have it evolve into a regular bi-annual meeting—spring 
and fall—according to canonical custom. This would be made 
easier if the Assembly sessions were coordinated with the regular 
meetings of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese and Orthodox 
Church in America Synods. The agenda of the Assembly 
would be drafted by SCOBA, but of course there would be 
room for issues arising from the floor. 

In general, the responsibilities for both SCOBA and the 
Assembly of Bishops would be to coordinate and regulate 
Church life in North America. Presently existing SCOBA Com¬ 
missions and Committees give a broad framework for this. 
In addition, however, SCOBA and the Assembly would over¬ 
see the work of unity on the Regional and Local levels (here 
these terms are used according to the meeting given at Ligoni- 
er). Regional Bishop/Administrators should be appointed by 
SCOBA and confirmed by the Assembly. At least at the out- 

i'*See the Statement of the Orthodox Theological Society in America 
on this topic that appeared in the Fall/Winter, 1994 issue of the OTSA 
Bulletin, p. 3. 
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set, the Local Priest/Administrators, should be appointed by 
the Regional Bishop/Administrator and confirmed by SCOBA. 


Regional Level 

SCOBA, with the approval of the Assembly of Bishops, 
would divide up the North American territory into various 
regions. This would be done with an eye toward these regions 
eventually becoming dioceses. These regions might coincide 
with existing Greek Orthodox Archdiocese or Orthodox Church 
in America dioceses, but not necessarily. To take responsibility 
for coordinating the work toward unity in a given region, 
SCOBA along with the Assembly (as mentioned above) would 
appoint a Bishop/Administrator. 

It is probably a matter of debate as to whether this ap¬ 
pointment should be from among one of the present local 
diocesan bishops. It might be better if it were an auxiliary 
bishop without any specific diocesan commitments. This might 
lessen the perceived or actual conflicts of interest. This also 
might require the election of new auxiliary bishops in order to 
accommodate the need. There is, of course, the ecclesiological 
problem with “auxiliary bishops.” However, in this transi¬ 
tional period, it is probably the most satisfactory way to pro¬ 
ceed. It would be understood that as structures of unity be¬ 
came more stable at the regional and local levels, these bishops 
would become regular diocesan bishops. In all likelihood, the 
original regions will have to be divided into small actual dio¬ 
ceses as more practical experience is gained in the process of 
unification. 

It is also possible—and this, in some ways, might make 
the scheme more acceptable in some quarters—that this Ad¬ 
ministrator not be a bishop, but a priest. In being a “second 
level” person, the task of coordinating might be made slightly 
easier, but this would carry with it a lessened ecclesiological 
symbolism. 

Regardless of who is the Administrator, the task at the 
regional level would be to begin to lay the foundations for 
cooperation: creating institutions, programs, conferences, etc. 
that would be^n to expose faithful and clergy of the various 
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communities to one another and give them that actual experi¬ 
ence of working together. Different regions have different his¬ 
tories of cooperation. There are many existing diocesan in¬ 
stitutions and programs that could easily be expanded—youth 
summer camps, and clergy and lay retreats come immediately 
to mind—into a pan-Orthodox activity. This could be done 
quickly and relatively painlessly with enormous beneficial out¬ 
growths. 

As the coordinating function of the Regional Administrator 
was more accepted and acceptable at the Local and Parish 
levels, he could take on broader responsibilities for coordinat¬ 
ing Church life in that region as, for example, in parish ap¬ 
pointments, in helping to consolidate older dying parishes into 
one larger parish of multiple ethnicities, in establishing new 
missions (and when this is for a new immigrant population, 
in working with the appropriate ethnic diocese), etc. 

In this regard the Regional Administrator would oversee 
and coordinate the various Local Administrators and Councils. 


Local Level 

In the words of the Ligonier Text, “the local level is 
where the greatest diversity of models presently exists.” The 
present problem is that in some locations there are well- 
established pan-Orthodox organizations. In some other loca¬ 
tions there is effectively no history of cooperation among the 
parishes of the various ethnic dioceses. Regions would be 
divided into Local areas. Each Local area would have a Local 
Administrator. The model being thought of here is deanery 
and dean. 

The Local Administrator would build on presently exist¬ 
ing models. In some areas there are “councils of churches” 
with the various parishes being represented by both clergy 
and laity. In some other areas there are “clergy brother¬ 
hoods.” Other models might also emerge over time. Greatest 
freedom, within a broader ecclesiological framework, should 
be allowed to develop models that work for a particular locality, 
maximizing participation and cooperation among and between 
parishes and their respective clergy and laity. 
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In some ways, cooperation at the Local Level will be 
the most important in building a coherent and united Ortho¬ 
dox Church in North America. This is also the Level with the 
most possibilities. If coordination and cooperation at the Na¬ 
tional/Continental Level and the Regional Level will enhance 
the presence and coherence of the Orthodox Church, at the 
Local Level it will provide an opportunity for the faithful to 
participate in the Christian work of the Church beyond his 
or her particular parish. This will expand their conception of 
the Church while, especially in activist-minded North Amer¬ 
ica, giving opportunities for mission and charity. The experi¬ 
ence of working together, in Christ, will be the strongest 
argument for unity. 


The Parish 

It can never be forgotten that the Parish is the first and 
primary locus of a given Christian’s religious and even ethnic 
experience. Nothing envisioned in this plan would alter that. 
In fact, there is no reason why within the Regional and Local 
Levels a wide and healthy variety of ethnic parishes should 
not exist and be encouraged. We should also be opening 
mission parishes directed at the Latino and Asian populations. 
We have as a kind of model the Roman Catholic Church in 
North America that has a long history of having ethnic parishes 
served by ethnic priests located within the same diocese.^* 
This has neither hindered nor contradicted their coherence as 
a unified and whole Church. 


Ethnic Desks 

The above structure will hopefully begin a process by 
which the informal ways in which the various ethnic dioceses 

iSHerberg’s chapter on the Roman Catholic Church in America (pp. 
136-171) would provide instructive reading for Orthodox in America 
struggling with the tension between ethnic identification and ecclesial tmity/ 
order. Much of what we Orthodox are now encountering, the Roman 
Catholic Church endured in the early part of the nineteenth century and 
we could profit greatly from their experience. 
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in North America cooperate will be replaced with more formal 
and eventually canonical structures. As stated above, ethnicity 
would become a secondary organizing principle and our shared 
Orthodox faith would become a primary organizing principle. 
As more experience and trust is gained in this cooperation, 
perhaps various “ethnic desks” could be opened at the National/ 
Continental and Regional Levels to minister to Parishes that 
wish to strongly maintain their ethnic character or to minister 
to new and different immigrant populations. As the process 
takes on a more “canonical” character, auxiliary bishops could 
be appointed in the Regions/Dioceses to minister to specific 
ethnic groups/parishes within the overall administration of that 
Region/Diocese. At the central SCOBA or eventually S 5 modal 
office, ethnic departments could be established that would 
provide all of the resources needed by the Regions and the 
Parishes in this regard. Creative and flexible solutions can be 
found that will maintain a unified witness in the pluralistic 
setting that is North America. 


,Overall Observations 

Max Weber in his landmark study on the Sociology of 
Religion describes different organizational principles employed 
by various religions. When he comes to the eastern Christian 
Churches he makes the following observation: 

The core of the mystical concept of the oriental 
Christian church was a firm conviction that Chris¬ 
tian brotherly love, when sufficiently strong and pure, 
must necessarily lead to unity in all things, even in 
dogmatic beliefs. In other words, men who sufficiently 
love one another, in the Johannine sense of love, 
will also think alik e and, because of the very ir¬ 
rationality of their common feeling, act in a solidary 
fashion which is pleasing to God. Because of this 
concept, the Eastern church could dispense with an 
infallibly rational authority in matters of doctrine.^ 

“Max Weber, The Sociology of Religion, Introduction by Talcott 
Parsons (Boston: Beacon Press, 1963), p. 176. 
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It should be noted that he though this to be a flawed 
and naive approach. Nothing in his theories of the organiza¬ 
tion of human institutions supports love as a principle for 
long-term stability. Yet, the Orthodox Church remains as 
one of the most enduring and permanent of institutions in 
human history. Those of us who believe would attribute this 
to the Divine-human nature of the Church. We would say that 
it is the love that God draws out of us, in His love for us, 
that allows the Church to persist against every persecution 
and attack. 

It is upon this love of God and neighbor that the unity 
of the Church rests. The discussions that we engage in on 
canonical order and authority within the Church often ob¬ 
scure the fact that all external authority in the Orthodox 
Church depends upon our internal disposition. No one can 
force anyone to do anything. People must be persuaded. And 
once persuaded, they can love. God brings us to salvation not 
by compulsion but by loving example. 

The Bishops at Ligonier said: “The unity of the Church 
is a profound witness. ..” This witness of unity is grounded 
in love. In this age when a profound spiritual thirst is coupled 
with a growing cynicism in all “established” religions but espe¬ 
cially Christianity, this work of unity is perhaps the greatest 
missionary challenge we could face. People are longing and 
searching for the Truth. I believe that their disappointment in 
the Church often springs out of this great longing and the 
promise of God’s love that the Church represents. When we 
fail that promise we inhibit God’s work of salvation for the 
world. 

It would be a great mistake, then, to view this project 
of uniting the Church in America as simply an administrative 
and political task. It is a project of love that will require 
spiritual wisdom and strength. Our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
source of this love. In His love for us and our love for Him 
we will find the method and means to unite the Church here. 
Of course this love, like all love, brings with it sacrifice, 
responsibility and accountability. But in this love of God and 
neighbor we will find both the independence and autonomy 
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that we require to grow as a Church, and the communion, 
bond and trust with the Mother Churches who have loved us 
and nurtured us. 
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